








Working around short-radius curves is easy 
for Austin-Western Power Graders . . . im- 
possible for graders with front steer only. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN POWER GRADERS 


Twice as maneuverable...30% more power at the blade 


Only Austin-Western offers you the 
unbeatable combination of all-wheel 
steer plus all-wheel drive plus torque 
converter drive in 4-wheel and 6-wheel 
models. All-wheel steer means top ma- 
neuverability ... you ditch around 
sharp curves, move dirt up slopes from 
deep, wet ditches, grade superelevated 
curves with no gouging or wasting. 
A-W Power Graders turn around on 
narrow roads with only one backup, 
travel quickly and easily where 
ordinary models cannot go, move the 
heaviest windrows farther and faster. 
All-wheel drive means that every pound 
of the machine is harnessed to a driv- 
ing wheel — no idling wheels, no lazy 
front ends to use up power and lower 
efficiency. Every pound is working 
weight, contributing 100% to traction, 
utilizing the whole engine output, de- 


livering maximum power where it 
counts — at the blade. 

Together, all-wheel steer and all- 
wheel drive make possible A-W’'s 
unique Controlled Traction. By offset- 
ting the machine, the operator can put 
front and rear wheels where traction is 
best, can eliminate all side-thrust at the 
toe of the blade (usable over its entire 
length), and can balance the whole 


The two circles above, with 
their 62 and 90-ft. diame- 
ters, illustrate the differ- 
ence that all-wheel steer 
makes. This extra maneu- 
verability saves time on 
every job, makes it possi- 
ble to do more jobs—faster, 
easier and cheaper every 
month of the year. 


A 
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FRONT WHEEL ALL-WHEEL 
STEER STEER 


Power Graders - Motor Sweepers - Road Rollers - Hydraulic Cranes 


power of the grader against the load. 

In addition, you get unusually ver- 
satile blade manipulation, and finger- 
tip management of all blade and wheel 
movements by full hydraulic control. 
And A-W Power Graders have the 
most complete line of time- and labor- 
saving attachments in the industry. See 
your nearby A-W distributor. Or write 
us for detailed information. 


All-wheel steer and all- 
wheel drive team up with 
the blade on A-W Graders 
—the rear drivers push be- 
hind the toe of the blade, 
the front drivers pull ahead 
of the heel of the blade. 
As a result, the machine 
moves straight ahead un- 
der perfect control. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN WORKS 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 
Construction Equipment Division 
OTHER DIVISIONS: Eddystone « Lima « 
Electronics & Instrumentation « Hamilton « 
Loewy-Hydropress « Standard Steel Works 

« Madsen « Pelton 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Collecting cones from superior Southern Pines, from which seeds will Three-year-old pine plantation brings into production previously 
be extracted for the production of seedlings in forest nurseries. idle land and assures continuous income for the owner. 
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These fifteen-year-old pines are proving the value of Champion’s Pulpwood at millyard ready to be made PREVE NT 
forestry program ... they are ready for first pulpwood thinning. into quality papers by Champion. FOREST 
FIRES! 


PAPER BY CHAMPION 


begins with pulpwood from trees 


Champion's Woodlands Department encourages farmers to 
plant productive, fast-growing Southern Pines on unused land. 
This becomes mutually profitable for the tree farmer and 
Champion. For through planned tree farming like this, other- 
wise idle land becomes productive, America’s wood resources 
are strengthened and Champion is assured of a continuing sup- 
ply of wood pulp—a basic raw material for its quality papers. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO © CANTON, N. C. e@ PASADENA, TEXAS 
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The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri 
can Forests, is a national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 
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Wide open spaces make conifers grow taller, faster 
thanks to Dow Herbicides 


Pictured above are the results of a 
well-planned herbicide program—tall, 
straight, healthy conifers. As seedlings, 
these conifers got their full share of soil 
nutrients, moisture and sunlight. Over- 
topping hardwoods, weed trees, brush 
and weeds surrendered long ago to 
control by Dow weed and_ brush 


killers. 


In addition to better growth, a herbicide 
program with Dow brush killers makes 


harvesting easier, and yields a higher 
percentage of top-grade trees to sell. 
Dow sales- and technical men can help 
you get your program started with the 
right silvicides from the complete 
Dow line. 


There’s Esteron® 245 for most hard- 
wood and brush, Kuron® for oak and 
maple, Esteron Ten-Ten® for aspen, 
hazel, alder and willow, and other 
specialized chemicals for every prob- 


lem. These formulations can be used 
in any season for foliage or basal treat- 
ment; Esteron 245 for frill treatment. 
They can be applied by air or ground 
equipment, and with either water or 
petroleum carriers. 


Find out how inexpensive, yet profit- 
able, this part of your forestry manage- 
ment program can be. Write THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemical Sales Dept., Midland, Mich. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





“Buck Passing” Charged 
EpITor: 

In the editor’s note following Senator 
Humphrey’s letter on price reporting in the 
July issue, attention is called to Mr. Mose- 
brook’s article, “A Marketing Information 
Primer for Woodlot Owners” including a 
table of organizations and agencies that re- 
portedly provide marketing information 
for woodland owners. 

It was just what I had been wanting. 
I wrote to two of the agencies listed, in 
other states than my own. From one I re- 
ceived some nice buck passing. From the 
other no answer at all. 

So let’s have a price reporting bill. 

W. H. Daubs, M. D. 


Foreman, Arkansas 


(We can’t make any brief for report- 
ing services that do not report. We have, 
however, written to Dr. Daubs asking for 
the complete correspondence in the two 
cases he mentions to see what we can find 
out. We also are keenly interested in the 
responses obtained by other members who 
have informed us they are spot checking 
the table provided in the Marketing In- 
formation Primer.—Editor) 

Epiror: 

I was very much amazed by the state- 
ment of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey in 
his letter to you published in the July 
issue that he is surprised The American 
Forestry Association did not poll its mem- 
bers on the question of opposing his bills 
on forest products price reporting and the 
establishment of a National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

I wonder if Senator Humphrey knows 
that the “conservation” organizations, which 
are backing the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System bills, never poll their mem- 
bers on their stand on legislative proposals. 
I am a member of the Wilderness Society 
and The National Parks Association. As far 
as I know, the stand of these societies on 
legislation is determined solely by their 
executive officers and their executive com- 
mittee. Once a year the Wilderness Society, 
and I presume the National Parks Associa- 
tion, report to their board of directors on 
what they have done but I do not believe 
they poll their full board of directors on 
their stand. I am sure that they never poll 
their members. All I have ever been asked 
to do as a member of these organizations 
was to pay my dues and write my Congress- 
man along lines dictated by the officers of 
the societies. 

Richard W. Smith, Manager, 
Natural Resources Department 
Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States 


Intercepted Letter 
Dear Senator Humphrey: 
I have just read with a great deal of in- 


























terest your letter to the Editor of AMERI- 
CAN Forests as published in the July issue. 
For some time now the foresters in the 
Georgia Agricultural Extension Service 
have been telling the farmers of Georgia 
that “you don’t make money growing trees, 
you make money selling trees.” It is my 
opinion that we will never have a sound 
forest management program in this state 
or in this nation until landowners do a 
better job of selling their forest crops. For 
some reason or other it seems that most 
foresters and many forestry organizations 
have little desire to be of assistance to the 
landowners in this direction. 

I am in absolute agreement with every 
statement you made in your letter to the 
Fditor. I, like you, find it a little strange 
that The American Forestry Association is 
in such opposition to your proposal. Per- 
haps they have given the answer to this in 
their editorial in the March issue where 
the following statement is made regarding 





“Smokey” Stamp Campaign 


The American Forestry Associ- 
ation urges its members to sup- 
port a campaign for the issu- 
ance of a Commemorative Fire 
Prevention Stamp featuring 
“Smokey Bear.” This recommen- 
dation to the Postmaster Gener- 
al, advanced first by the Texas 
Forestry Association already has 
been endorsed by spokesmen for 
the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the National Parks 
Association and other nation- 
wide conservation organizations. 

Please address your endorse- 
ments to the— 

Postmaster General 

U.S. Post Office 

Washington 25, D.C. 
Ask your friends to help. 











your speech to the Washington section of 
the Society of American Foresters, and I 
quote: “As is generally true in such cases, 
AMERICAN Forests found itself heartily 
agreeing with the Senator on those matters 
where his views coincided with or had 
been guided by AFA policy, and heartily 
disagreeing with him where they did not.” 

The editorial in the March issue goes 
on to state that you are wrong in pressing 
for a uniform price-reporting system for 
wood products and stated further that this 
had nothing to do with keeping the little 
farmer from knowing what is going on. 
The editorial then went on to state; “It 


does have to do with such matters as tree 
and log grades (research is just beginning 
to develop such systems), species, quality, 
amounts of timber available on_ specific 
location, location with respect to markets, 
competition, and the logging chance. These 
are some of the problems that must be 
overcome — made uniform in_ other 
words—.” It would be interesting to know 
just when the Editor of AMERICAN Forests 
thinks that amounts of timber available at 
specific locations, competition, logging 
chance and such will become uniform. 
Certainly these things will never be uni- 
form. 

It is my contention that pine trees are 
just as uniform as Irish potatoes, and white 
oak trees are just as uniform as beef cattle. 
As you know, we have very sound market 
reporting systems for all crops except tim- 
ber crops. I am convinced that forest 
economists have sense enough to develop 
a price-reporting system for forest products 
that would prove helpful to all concerned. 

Admittedly, there will be some compli- 
cations in the development of a price-re- 
porting system. I think you have given a 
good answer to this problem through a 
question in your letter, “Isn’t it better to 
try it out and find the ‘bugs’ than to say 
it will not work?” 

As a member of The American Forestry 
Association of several years standing, | 
cannot help but be disappointed in the 
attitude taken in regards to a price-report- 
ing system for forest products. 

C. Dorsey Dyer 

Extension Forester—Project Leader 
Agricultural Extension Service 
State of Georgia 

(In opposing the Humphrey Reporting 
Bill in March, 1957, AFA’s Board of Di- 
rectors did so on the basis that it was un- 
necessary. The board believes it is unnec- 
essary because the Secretary of Agriculture 
already has ample authority to establish 
Price-reporting services in cooperation 
with states desiring such assistance and to 
carry out needed research. This authority 
was established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. If Mr. Dyer is 
so concerned about this problem, why 
doesn’t he take it up through channels 
and with the proper official in his own 
department?—Editor) 


Wilderness 
EpITor: 

I am not a member of your association 
although I think The American Forestry 
Association is doing a very good job. How- 
ever, recently I received a copy of some 
material on “The Wilderness Bill” from 
the Congressional Record not printed at 
government expense. Are you in agreement 
with this bill? If they control the forests 
through government channels they surely 
should include wildlife management as 
well as fire, insect and disease control. 
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When this country was first settled, yes, 
they had these vast forests of wilderness 
because the country wasn’t settled but to- 
day the population we have surely there 
must be a program of protection along with 
this wilderness idea. It seems to me that 
this bill is a threat to such groups as the 
Wildlife Federation and the Audubon So- 
ciety as well as forestry. 

They claim that a wilderness is good for 
wildlife, but it is a danger to wildlife un- 
less its under the control of expert for- 
esters. Even today you will find more ani- 
mals feeding on farmers’ corn and oat 
patches than in woodlands. I am not an 
expert, but frankly I do not see what this 
pill accomplishes that isn’t already being 

us done now and done pretty well. 
ro Mrs. Ben Chernesky 
Autumn Leaves, Penna. 
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be EDITOR: 

- It occurs to me that your editorial and 
me article on the Middle Atlantic States Water- 
STS 


shed Workshop published in the July issue 

makes an excellent springboard around 

which to plan the proposed water confer- y 

nr ence of The American Forestry Association omp ete rour 
“ next year. That’s a good article by Henry 

Vaux, too. 


= Don P. Johnston Truck Equipment ees 


tle. President, — j ae , : ; . a 
ket The American Forestry Association W.S. Darley & Co., Chicago, IIl., built the Champion Fire Apparatus truck 
im- cai shown above and delivered to the Addison Volunteer Fire Department. 
est . . ° s rT ~ 
lop Your article “Making A Watershed It is equipped with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 
“ts Work” is very good indeed. That question- : 
sd, [answer method is a nice way sod se a Famous INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are standard equipment on more 
li. conference. . . . I still have a good deal of and more new fire trucks. They have no equal for fighting so many 
Te: concern over the status of forestry in the types of small fires. They belong on your trucks, too. 
1a small watershed project, on two grounds. : ‘ 
First, under SCS leadership the watersheds ” ”“ 
la 
to that are being organized under P. L. 566 THERE IS NOTHING ELSE LIKE THEM 
say are predominantly in agricultural and “We have 6 of your INDIAN FIRE PUMPS on one of our fire trucks and we have 
grassland areas, rather than in regions used them 8 years. They are still just like mew. They are the best things a fire 
try where forest watershed management is im- department can have. I have used them for everything, including grass, house, barn, 
iz portant. Second, as a corollary of the first rubbish and many other kinds of fires. We like them very much. There is nothing 
the J ‘eason, the allotments of funds to the For- else like them.” 
ort: est Service are still quite small; and a EARL L. KOCH, Assistant Chief, 
major part of the work on small watershed Ann Arbor TWP F.D., 
projects is in engineering structures, rather Ann Arbor, Mich. 
han in land improvement .. . 
ler I 
: pote thag SLIDING PUMP. TYPE ee 
aes Toy ek L 
\ssociate Dean LEVER TYPE PUMP 
‘ne College of Forestry ; 
Di. State University of New York ms . and HANDLE 
Syracuse 10, New York Te 
un- 
1ec- EbITOR: 
ure ar ; ‘a : 
lish That’s a fine article on “Making A 
Sai Watershed Work” in the July issue. We 
¥ wish to order 5,000 reprints in color. Also Pte ol 
. please renew our subscription to AMERICAN " DI 7 Both types of 
= Forests. : INDIAN 
.* James H. Allen , FIRE 
fie Executive Secretary tr PUMPS 
"el Interstate Commission — are ap- 
vam Delaware River Basin | proved by 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 2 | UNDER- 
‘ WRITERS’ 
Eprror: ; LABORA- 
We wish to order 6,000 reprints of the 4 TORIES, 
Brandywine Valley article in addition to - INC. 
ion 100 copies of your entire July issue to be ’ - 
try sent to key leaders of valley programs in | Fire Chiefs say INDIANS are 
Ow- the country. | “worth their weight in gold." 
yme Clayton M. Hoff 
rom Vice President, 
al Brandywine Valley Association SEND FOR NEW CATALOGS 


«* eee eee D. B. SMITH & CO. 405 MAIN STREET, UTICA 2, N. Y. 


rely By jour reserve supply of copies of the PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN AGENTS 
* : 
os a ee completely exhausted due | sereutes Equipment & Rubber Co., Ine. Fred E. Barnett Co., Portiand, Ore. Fleck Bros. Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 
he oe but we are in a position to | san ty aed ngs nonin th it oe S Sos S.. cane Falls, Ore. C. E. Hickey & a Hamilton 
a i i H Halprin Supply Co., Los Angeles 15, Cal. ne Supply, Inc., Seattle, Wash. Bison Hardware Co., Toronto 
ndle reprint orders for this particular iM. Curtis & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah 
article, any quantity.—Editor) 
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Program For 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1957 Timber Utilization 


Conference 


Madison, Wisconsin 


September 30 to October 2, 1957 


Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton 
will address meeting 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 





e Morning Session—9:00 A.M. to Noon 


Presiding—Don P. Johnston, President, The American For- 
estry Association 
Invocation—The Rev. Morris Wee, Pastor, Bethel Lutheran 
Church, Madison 
Announcements—Mr. Wm. J. P. Aberg, General Chairman, 
Madison, Wis. 
“Welcome to Wisconsin’ —Mr. Lester P. Voigt, Wisconsin 
Conservation Dept., Madison, Wis. 
AFA On The March 
Programs and Progress — Dr. Wilson Compton, Vice 
President, The American Forestry Association 

Report of AFA’s Land Ownership Study—Mr. DeWitt 
Nelson, Dept. of Natural Resources, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Address—“The Forest Story of the Lake States”—Dr. Frank 
H. Kaufert, School of Forestry, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Address—*How Does the Future Look for Managed For- 
ests’—Mr. C. D. Dosker, Gamble Brothers, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Address—“Things A Forest Manager Should Know About 
Utilization” —Dr. George A. Garratt, School of Forestry, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


e Monday Noon 


1:00 P.M. Governor’s Luncheon 
Master of Ceremonies—Norman Stone, Mosinee Paper 
Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis. 
Speaker—The Honorable Vernon W. Thomson, Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
e Monday Afternoon 


Program of Exhibits—Sponsored by Trees For Tomorrow, 
Inc., Wisconsin Paper Industries, Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Manufacturers Assoc., Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Dept. 


© Monday Evening 


A program of movies starting at 8:00 P.M. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1 





e Morning Session—9:00 A.M. to Noon 


Presiding—Mr. Lloyd E. Partain, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Panel on: Progress in Improving Utilization and Manage- 
ment 
Panel Moderator —G. S. McIntire, Forestry Div., 
Dept. of Conservation, Lansing, Mich. 


All sessions at the Loraine Hotel unless otherwise announced. 


“The Trees for Tomorrow Story”—Mr. Folke Becker, 
Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

“A Lake States Sawmill Meets Utilization Problems”— 
Mr. A. E. Swanke, Tigerton Lumber Co., Tigerton, 
Wis. 

“Integrated Utilization at Crown Zellerbach”—Mr-. FE. P. 

Stamm, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Portland, Oreg. 

Panel on: Improving Utilization Through Research and 
Education 

Panel Moderator—E. L. Lawson, Division of Fores. 
try, State of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

“How Research in Pulp and Paper Can Bring About 
Better Management”—Mr. R. J. Seidl, Simpson Tim. 
ber Company, Seattle, Wash. 

“Forestry Services Available to Owners of Small Tracts 
in the Lake States”’—Mr. John A. Beale, Chief State 
Forester, Wisconsin Conservation Department, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

“A Preview of the Forest Products Laboratory”—Dr. J. 


Alfred Hall, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 


e Afternoon Session—1:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Tours of the Forest Products Laboratory and of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Campus 


e Evening Program—Social Hour and Banquet 

Master of Ceremonies—S. G. Fontanna, School of Natural 
Resources, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Invocation—The Most Reverend William P. O’Connor. 
Bishop of Madison, Madison, Wis. 

Entertainment—Zor Chanters, Zor Masonic Lodge, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Award of Forest Fire Medals 

Presentation of Conservation Awards—Louis H. Wilson. 
Chairman, AFA Conservation Awards Committee, Na 
tional Plant Food Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Speaker—The Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 





All-day Tour. 
Tree Farm Dedication 
Speaker—Bernard L. Orell, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sponsor—Wisconsin Tree Farm Committee 
Crandall plantation 
Wisconsin Dells—Boat rides optional 
Devil’s Lake State Park—Boat rides optional 
Barbecue—Devil’s Lake Pavilion ; 
Master of Ceremonies—Wm. J. Aberg, Madison, Wis 
Speaker—Dr. Preston Bradley, Pastor, The Peoples 
Church, Chicago, Il. 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


A PUBLIC LAND STUDY HAS AGAIN BEEN PROPOSED BY LOUISIANA'S SENATOR RUSSELL B. LONG. His 
new bill, S. 2579 is similar to S. 3444 of the 84th Congress in that it requires 
a request by the governor or the stat? legislature before a federal-state land 
study commission could be established in any affected state. Improved over the 
earlier measure as a result of comments received from the states, the bill pro- 
vides for a National Land Study Board to review all recommendations for changes 
in public land status before such recommendations are passed to the President. 


A MULTIMILLION DOLLAR TIMBER ACCESS ROADS PROGRAM proposed by members of the Northwest 
delegations may become the subject of hearings in the Northwest following the end 
of the first session of this Congress. Senator Neuberger of Oregon has requested 
such hearings and has received a tentative approval from the chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, Senator Hayden of Arizona. The measure as pro- 
posed would set up an ll-year construction and maintenance program for timber 
access roads on federal lands. Starting at $32,000,000 in the first year, the 
authorization would be stepped-up to $50,000,000 each during the last nine years. 
Purpose is to provide main-line access through the public lands as a federal in- 
vestment, with individual timber purchasers responsible for the construction of 
secondary roads as part of their timber=-purchase contract. The sponsors indicate 
that the program would permit more bidding and purchase possibilities to small 
operators. 


NATIONAL OBSERVANCE OF THE FOUNDING OF THE CONSERVATION MOVEMENT will likely be author- 
ized, either this session or early in the next. Back in February the Senate 
passed S. J. Resolution 35, and the House Committee on the Judiciary has re- 
ported the bill favorably with several amendments. A non-controversial bill, it 
is assured of House passage, but the House amendments will return it to the 
Senate following conference. The measure calls for the establishment of a com- 
mission to plan a national observance and commemoration in 1958 of the 50th anni- 
versary of the first conference of state governors. The 1908 conference was 
called by President Theodore Roosevelt to emphasize the importance of resource 
conservation and to develop thinking toward coordinated programs, both federal 
and state. House Committee amendments provide for inclusion of the Chief of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army, among the federal members of the anniversary 
commission, along with the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior. Other members would be the President of the Senate and four senators, 
the Speaker of the House and four other representatives, not more than 15 repre- 
sentatives of conservation organizations, and not more than 10 citizens at large. 
As amended, the resolution provides for a maximum appropriation of $20,000 and 
prohibits solicitation of funds by th? commission, its task forces or advisory 
groups. House Committee amendments make the commission purely a coordinating 
group, and the committee states, "It is expected that most personal services will 
be voluntary." The House Committee also urges that "the commission should not 
be used to further the interests of either the private or the public power 
groups." 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER THE PROPERTY OF THE KLAMATH INDIANS has been de- 
layed by adoption by both House and Senate of the conference report on S. 469, 
the bill introduced by Senators Neuberger and Morse of Oregon. Final action 
delays the termination until August 13, 1960, thus permitting an orderly disposal 
of tribal assets, including timberland. It also provides for assumption by the 
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federal government of one-half the costs of termination or $550,000, which ever 
is less. (Senate action had called for federal assumption of the entire cost, 
up to $1,100,000.) The delay in final termination date will prevent the Klamath 
timberlands from rapid liquidation, and will provide the Congress with sufficient 
time to review the termination act with a view to other amendments. Upon adop- 
tion by the Senate of the conference report, Senator Neuberger indicated that, 
as chairman of the Indian Subcommittee of Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, he would call early hearings on S. 2047, the bill introduced by him 
and Senator Morse, providing for federal acquisition of the Klamath lands. As 
proposed in S. 2047, the forest land would be transferred to the U. S. Forest 
Service and the marshlands to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


DELAY IN TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER THE MENOMINEE INDIANS has been recon- 
mended by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in reporting an 
amended H. R. 6322. The bill, by Representative Laird of Wisconsin, would defer 
from December 31, 1957, to December 31, 1959, the date for the Menominee Tribe 
to formulate and submit a plan to the Secretary of the Interior for the future 
management and control of tribal property after the federal trust is terminated; 
and defer the final termination date to June 30, 1961. Public Law 399 of the 
83rd Congress which the bill seeks to amend called for termination by December 
31, 1960. Public Law 399 also requires that the termination plan provide for 
the protection of the Menominee forest on a sustained-yield basis. 





FEDERAL COST-SHARING IN RECREATIONAL AND FISH AND WILDLIFE DEVELOPMENTS in works of in- 
provement under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 
1018, 84th Congress) has been approved by the House Committee on Agriculture in 
reporting H. R. 5497. The committee, however, amended the original bill, intro- 
duced by Representative Sikes of Florida, to delay federal assistance until 
July 1, 1958. Federal share of the costs of recreational and fish and wildlife 
developments would ‘be based on the national or regional, rather than local, 
benefits to be derived. 





ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR WILDLIFE DEVELOPMENT is proposed in a number of bills, S. 2496 
(Watkins of Utah) H. R. 8631, (Metcalf of Montana), H. R. 8744, (Gavin of 
Pennsylvania), H. R. 8747 (Reuss of Wisconsin), and H. R. 9053, (Dixon of Utah). 
These would amend the Coordination Act of 1934 to strengthen the provisions re- 
lating to protection and development of wildlife habitat in connection with 
public works projects, and would permit the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation to acquire land specifically for wildlife developments. Present 
policy under the Coordination Act is to acquire lands necessary to the purposes 
of the project and to provide for wildlife and recreational use on such lands. 
The proposed amendments would, in effect, make wildlife development a purpose 
of project land acquisition. 





FOUR MILLION ACRES FOR MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGES AND AREAS are being sought in a number of 
bills providing for the use of duck stamp money and receipts from sale of timber, 
hay, minerals, etc. on refuge lands. The most recent of such bills is H. R. 9027 
introduced by Representative Hagen of California. Other similar bills have been 
introduced earlier in this Congress. A somewhat similar bill is S. 2617 recently 
introduced by Senator Magnuson of Washington which would require that at least 
65 percent of the receipts from the sale of duck stamps be used for location 
and acquisition of lands for migratory bird sanctuaries. A companion bill has 
been introduced by Representative Boykin of Alabama. 





A REDUCTION OF THE BACK-LOG OF PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS IS SOUGHT in two bills, H. R. 5809 
introduced by Representative McGregor of Ohio and H. R. 8979 by Representative 
McIntosh of Michigan. These would provide for the de-authorization of projects 
which have been in the back-log for 19 or more years and for which no planning 
construction money has been appropriated. With the current proposed authoriza- 
tions in the omnibus public works bill there are some $10 billion worth of proj- 
ects on the books. At present rates of construction and appropriations, these 
projects would take about 20 years to complete, and the need and justifications 
for many of the projects have changed since the original authorization. 
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It was a happy day for forestry and related 
renewable resources when the Boy Scouts of 
America hit the sawdust trail of conservation. 
When Assistant Editor Betty Kindleberger turned 
in her story on the recent Boy Scout Jamboree 
that appears on page 10 of this issue, we couldn't 
resist taking it home and reading it to our five 
boys. If you want to have a richly rewarding 
experience, we suggest you do the same with 
your own children. We think they'll like it too 
for a Boy Scout Jamboree spells Adventure with 
a capital A to any normal, outdoor-type boy; and 
when you sound that note you start reaching 
him where he lives. 

All boys have to have a certain amount of 
adventure and if they can’t find it readymade, 
they'll create it. Have you ever tried to get 
through to one of your boys only to find that 
your remarks were rolling off him without mak- 
ing any dent at all? Well, don’t scold him be- 
cause the truth is he actually isn’t there. Ac- 
tually, he’s a thousand miles away roaming the 
Alleghenies with his friend Daniel Boone, or 
exploring some new polar ice cap with his part- 
ner, Admiral Byrd. 

The stender, often almost-nonexistent thread 
that separates reality and make-believe in a boy’s 
mind is one of the fascinating (or irritating) 
things about them, depending on your point of 
view. We tried to explain this without much suc- 
cess to a teacher one time who had complained 
that when the subject of Antarctica had come 
up one of our boys had gravely told her “he’d 
been there several times.” Well, he had been, 
at least in his mind, we tried to tell her. Where- 
upon she retorted “You are worse than he is.” 
One doesn’t get very far with people like that, 
but they do serve the purpose of helping to 
create a bond of warm understanding between 
boys and their fathers. 

While some people deny this, we have always 
suspected that men understand boys much better 
than anybody else. For one thing, men are less 
inclined to bring them completely to heel. They 
recognize that boys are roamers at heart, both 
mentally and physically, and they realize that 
you can pile up educational mileage with them 
by appealing to those things boys cherish most, 
namely the dreamworld of Great Adventure in 
which they roam so freely. In his celebrated 
poem, “My Lost Youth,” Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow wrote that “. . . a boy’s will is the 
wind’s will, and the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” We think it is probably signifi- 
cant that Mr. Longfellow didn’t say anything 
about bottling up either the wind or the will 
and putting a stopper on it. 

Personally, we have always thought this tend- 
ency of boys to dream is a good thing in the 
main; although we presume teachers are right 
too when they say such activity should definitely 
be directed into the right channels. But how 
this directing is done and the methods used are 
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very important and that is where those master 
psychologists of boydom, the men who run the 
Boy Scouts of America, really excel. They fight 
fire with fire by presenting more real adventure 
to boys than they could ever dream up in a thou- 
sand years and little by little, under Scout direc- 
tion, the world of reality becomes vastly more 
appealing to boys than the world of make believe. 

For example, our own boys were struck not 
to say awed by the description of the moving 
candlelight ceremony at Valley Forge where the 
boys dedicated themselves anew to the principles 
of scouting as led by Eagle Scout Dick Chappell 
via short wave from Operation Deep Freeze head- 
quarters in Antarctica. Exclaimed one of the 
youngsters, “You mean he is there— this very 
minute!” 

And that was just one of many deft touches 
provided by the Scouting strategists at the Jam- 
boree. Having a group of smartly-turned out 
West Point Cadets man the Mo-skeet-O range 
was another. Having representatives of the 
American Rifle Association instruct the boys on 
how to shoot straight was yet another. And 
having nationally-known figures in the world 
of sport—all heroes to boydom—instruct them 
in the intricacies of such things as fly casting was 
still another. 

But it seems to us that the Boy Scouts reached 
the zenith of appeal, as described in her article 
by Mrs. Kindleberger, when they conceived the 
idea of presenting the entire conservation picture 
as a circus under a bigtop with a magician yet, 
potently displaying and selling real conservation 
magic as tied in with the age-old but always 
pleasing sleight-of-hand tricks. ‘““The Great Con- 
servo,” they called him, and many of the 52,580 
boys at the Jamboree kept coming back again 
and again. 

Of course, the Boy Scouts had a lot of help 
on this as such leaders as Ted Pettit and Wes 
Klussman would be the first to agree. Both the 
federal and state conservation agencies pitched 
in on this project with a will—the Forest Service, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the conservation agencies of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Hampshire and New 
Jersey and many others—by installing elaborate 
exhibits which they manned personally. This is 
a type of educational activity all these agencies 
do extremely well, it might be added. 

So the Jamboree was a great success. Yes, it 
was a happy day for resources when the Boy 
Scouts hit the sawdust trail of conservation. So 
long as young Americans continue to be exposed 
to such programs as this there will continue to 
be true magic in this whole vast effort to put our 
conservation house in order. For the Boy Scouts 
hit on a great truth in their Jamboree program 
and that is that our land, our forests and our 
waters are magic when we protect them properly 
and use them wisely. 

Well done, Boy Scouts! 








Putting up pioneer towers, one of competitive events scheduled for the Jamboree 


ie you want to have a barrel ol 
fun and learn a lot of useful 
things about conservation at the 
same time, take in a National Boy 
Scout Jamboree sometime. 

“There are going to be some 53; 
000 Boy Scouts milling around at 
Valley Forge next week,” the editor 
had said. “I wish you would go up 
there and talk to some of them and 
find out what they are doing fo 
their country along conservation 
lines.” 

So we went. Actually, it turned 
out to be 52,580 Scouts by actual 
count—and one_ female _ editol 
Thanks to the cooperativeness of the 
Boy Scouts themselves and a big as 
sist from people in the Forest Serv: 
ice, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
Soil Conservation Service, we were 
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Many Scouts learned to use a fire pump Smokey (Jim Ricard, of New Hamp- 
at fire control section along “midway” shire) has chat with Betty Kindleberger 





Paul Felton, Supt. of Valley Forge (1) Sections on forest management tech- 
and Jay Grant of U.S. Forest Service (r) niques, wood utilization were included 
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able to get the answer to that ques- 
tion. And that answer is that those 
Boy Scouts are doing plenty in con- 
servation — all the way across the 
whole United States. 





dy But don’t go to a Jamboree and < 

| at expect to stand on the sidelines and 
ito! ask questions. That crowd goes in ai Pot es Ca 
up for action. Consequently, we were 2: eo A 
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given instruction in how to man- 
handle a fire pump on a fire line, 
took lessons in fly casting, learned 
| how to use a Biltmore stick, and 
ned learned the great Scout sport of poe e | 


tual 
itor. 
the 
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“Swapping” the hard way. Whoever 
it was that said the old art of horse ; . 
trading is a thing of the past, ap- ¥ a 
parently hadn’t encountered the Boy = \ 
Scouts of America. 
The conservation phase of the 
Jamboree evolved around a truly 
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Glen Kovar of the U. S. Forest Service 
had charge of publicity for forestry 
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great magician called the 
Conservo,” 


“Great 
who turned some mighty 
neat tricks for conservation under 
the Big Top that served as conserva: 
tion headquarters at Valley Forge. 
This conservation exhibit was set up 
like a carnival, with the “Great 
Conservo” acting as ringmaster. He 
held forth daily from 9 to 5, and 
there was ‘always a long line of 
Scouts waiting to see his exciting 
half-hour show. 

Under the Big Top the Scouts 
watched in wide-eyed amazement 
as the Great Conservo went through 
his paces. They were fascinated by 
the way he could pull a rabbit out of 
a hat, silk scarves out of his sleeve, 
and signs out of empty boxes, and 
they always wanted an encore. Their 
enthusiasm really pleased the Great 
Conservo, for his magic tricks, be- 


The Jamboree held at Vailey Forge was 
the fourth national Scout encampment 


t 


Examples of good and bad campsites were ex. 
hibited in section on recreation in forests 


Scouts found many interesting things in 
brush at 


wildlife management section 


sides entertaining the Scouts, were 
subtley putting across to them cer- 
tain conservation principles and the 
inter-relationship of natural re 
sources, 

In the silk scarf trick for instance, 
Conservo pulled three scarves out of 
his sleeve representing independent 
chain links called forests and grass 
lands, soil and water, and wildlife 
and domestic animals. Then he 
waved his wand, said some secret 
words, and the separate links be- 
came one large interlocked chain on 
one large magician’s silk. Through 
this trick Conservo was able to show 
them the basic natural renewable re- 
sources and impress their interde- 
pendence on the Scouts. 

Then, with much fan-fare, Con- 
servo introduced a_ short movie, 

(Turn to page 52) 
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The Scouts watched with rapt attention as forester explained One of three 100-foot streams constructed for Carnival 
the techniques used to determine the location of a fire to show how streams can be made habitable for fish 


Locating a forest fire on the string map was also taught to 
the Scouts as part of the forest fire control demonstration 


here was always a crowd of Scouts waiting to enter 
the Big Top, by far the most popular event at camp 


The services of 112 professional men 


The Scouts did all of their own cooking, and some of the troops even 
were required to operate three carnivals 


had guests 
for dinner. The boys must have been good cooks as we didn’t hear any 


complaints 


at 











By MARION CLAWSoy 


EDERAL FOREST LAND: 


How much or how intensin 


SHOULD like to suggest that 
I The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, in its studies of forest land 
ownership, is pursuing an issue of 
secondary importance. In my view 
the real problem of public forest 
lands is not, how much, but how to 
get the best possible management. 

The association’s Program for 
American Forestry grew out of its 
Fourth American Forest Congress of 
1953 and its directors’ and experts’ 
meetings at Higgins Lake in 1953. 
The first major part, out of five 
major divisions, of the program 
calls for studies of forest land owner- 
ship. The recommendation was that 
the Congress establish a joint com- 


mittee, and that each state governor 
establish representative committees, 
“a) To consider a desirable pattern 
for ownership of federal, state and 
private forest, range and other con- 
servation lands; b) To formulate 
policies to guide action of public 
agencies toward achieving this pat- 
tern; and c) To recommend to the 
Congress legislation needed to en- 
able federal agencies to implement 
these policies.” While the program, 
including this part, was approved 
overwhelmingly by the membership, 
there was a great deal of comment 
and some divergence of views among 
members on this particular part of 
the program. 





(When AFA’s Program for Ameri- 
‘an Forestry was adopted in 1954, 
it was given unqualified endorse- 
ment by 93.1 percent of the 3,959 
members who voted. Thus this doc- 
ument became the Bible of the staff 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. At the same time, there were 
242 members who approved the 
program only in part. And a total 
of 114 members (the largest num- 
ber to register a dissent to an en- 
tire section) said they were not in 
sympathy with Section | calling for 
forest land ownership studies in 
the United States. 

This dissenting group, although 
small, includes many thoughtful 
individuals of attainment in their 
chosen professions. In registering 
their dissents, some of them re- 
served the right to have more to 
say about the proposed study at 
the appropriate time. We believe 
this to be proper and the place for 
these people to have their say is in 
American Forests. For the record, 
we would like to state further that 
we do not publish these divergent 
views grudgingly. We welcome them 
since any publication starts to 
achieve its purpose when it serves 
as a forum for differing points of 





view. The only ground rule we 
would make is that all statements, 
pro and con, on this subject be kept 
on a high, friendly plane for we 
are all in this work together and 
we are all trying to do what we 
think is right. Furthermore both 
the subject of land and land own- 
ership studies should be approached 
with respect not to say a certain 
amount of reverence. 

Accordingly we are glad to pre- 
sent Mr. Clawson’s article. We 
doubt the validity of his basic prem- 
ise that the “public has made up its 
mind” and that we can now turn 
entirely to management problems. 
Ownership and management are 
one and inseparable, including effi- 
ciency in management, and you 
cannot consider either management 
or ownership in a vacuum. In short, 
we cannot suspend research and the 
asking of questions on anything so 
fundamental to our well being and 
which involves continual change. 
At the same time, we heartily agree 
with Mr. Clawson when he urges 
constant debate on this subject and 
we hope our readers will not hesi- 
tate to use the columns of American 
Forests for that purpose.—Editor.) 








Although this part of the progran 
speaks of forest lands of all owner 
ships, yet much of the emphasis in 
it, and in statements regarding it, 
has been upon federal forest owner. 
ship. Indeed, the procedure recom 
mended for study of the problem 
and for later action would be eé- 
fective largely for federal rather 
than for other forest lands. The 
association has begun an_ actual 
study of forest land ownership in 
California, rather than studies being 
undertaken by the Congress or by 
committees appointed by governor. 
The study in California, ably led by 
Dean Samuel T. Dana, will surely 
produce many interesting and 
significant facts, and may lead to 
sound actions later. 

But I would argue that, irrespec 
tive of how good a job the Califor 
nia forest land ownership study maj 
be, it is concerned with matters ol 
secondary importance. | think that 
the American people have already 
decided, in general, on how much 
federal forest and other wild land 
they want. They have decided that 
they want not materially less, nor 
materially more, federal land_ than 
we now have. By “materially” | 
would not exclude net changes of 5 
or even 10 million acres, but of the 
roughly 400 million acres of federal 
land (excluding Indian lands and 
military lands) that we now have 
Nor wou!d I exclude shifts of some 
tracts from federal to state or pri 
vate ownership, nor the acquisition 
of some limited-areas to federal own 
ership. Nor would I exclude some 
shifts in status of federal land, from 
national forest to national park, 0 
from grazing district to national for 
est, or otherwise. But these would 
be relatively small in total, howevet 
important they might be _ locally. 
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The big issue of approximately how 
much federal lands we want has, I 
believe, been settled. 

There is obviously no ringing pol- 
icy statement, adopted by the Con- 
gress or by the people, that says that 
this is national policy. Ringing pol- 
icy statements may make inspired 
reading, but they are effective only 
when there is genuine public convic- 
tion behind them. And if there is 
the genuine public conviction, the 
policy statement is relatively unim- 
portant. A review of events of the 
past 30 years will show a dominant 
public conviction on the matter of 
federal land ownership. There was 
the report of President Hoover's 
Commission: back in 1931, that pro- 
posed turning the public domain, 
minus the mineral rights, to the 
states; the states rejected it, and there 
was such widespread public opposi- 
tion that the bills never came to vote. 
There were the proposals during and 
after the war, that grazing lands 
within national forests and grazing 
districts be available for purchase by 
their users, at prices determined by 
formulas in the bills. A storm of 
public opposition defeated the bills, 
and later some of their Congressional 
sponsors. Even modest proposals for 
realignment of national forest bound- 
aries, advanced recently by the For- 
est Service itself, have not been ac- 
cepted. Proposals in the last five 
years interpreted as giving certain 
classes of federal land users more 
contro! over federal land manage- 
ment have been emphatically de- 
feated. 

If there were a proposal to turn 
any substantial area of federal land, 
whether national park, national for- 
est, grazing district, or other classifi- 
cation, over to private ownership or 
even to state ownership, I believe 
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that the membership of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association would be 
strongly against it. On the other 
hand, I strongly doubt if these same 
people would support a proposal for 
a major addition—say 50 or 100 mil- 
lion acres—to federal land owner- 
ship. In addition to a strong major- 
ity conviction on this matter of how 
much federal land, it should be rec- 
ognized that it is always more difh- 
cult to change than to defend the 
existing situation. 

Some adjustments in area and 
boundaries of federal land owner- 


ship are undoubtedly needed. In 
some areas, local situations may be 
acute, and changes highly desirable. 
Competent, impartial, detailed 
studies of land ownership, for several 
states, with widespread understand- 
ing and participation, and within 
the general policy framework that I 
believe dominates public thinking, 
may do some real good. The studies 
of the association may conform to 
these requirements, and be produc- 
tive. Even if they avoid the many 
pitfalls inherent in such studies, yet 
(Turn to page 36) 
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carried out economic. research 
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problems of land use and man- 
agement, for Resources for the 
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and partly in administration, 
and to a large extent concerned 
with land and other resource 
problems. He is the author of 
the Western Range Livestock 
Industry, a college textbook 
dealing with western grazing; of 
Uncle Sam’s Acres, a book about 
the federal lands; and joint au- 
thor with others of a college text 
on farm management. The ar- 
ticle here draws on his newest 
book, The Federal Lands: Their 
Use and Management. 


























Visitors to Glacier National Park 
enjoy comfortable transportation 
to the vast glacier-carved lakes 





VERYONE knows that Washing. film 
E ton, D.C. is the capital of the ™° 
United States. It must also be eyj. "ae 


dent to everyone that Washington 
has recently also become the unoff. 
cial capital of the world. Tha 
Washington richly deserves this new 
eminence is clearly indicated by the 
manner in which the United State 
government has embraced the re 
sponsibilities inherent in this posi. 
tion of leadership. Nowhere is this 
more clearly shown than in the de 


velopment of the project known a 
P R QO J E; C | Mission 66. 
Mission 66 is a ten-year program 
of the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior for the 


development, improvement and pro 
] N | H E; PA R K ~ tection of our National Park System, 
Costing nearly a billion dollars, it 


will not only recapture national 
treasures that were on the verge of 
being irretrievably lost, but it will 
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Mission 66, the ten-year program designed to protect also provide and protect an invae@ 
i $ : ment of incalculable value for the 
and improve our national park system, is well underway present and future generations of fj“ 

Americans. Launched last year and re 
already under way, Mission 66 will = 
By ERNEST G. VETTER continue until it has reached its ful § “" 
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Yellowstone is the oldest national park (1872), the largest, and the one in 
which the greatest number of American families spend the most vacation time 


The “California Tree” in the Kings , 
Canson National Park is impressive 
part of natural beauty of the area 


fllment date in 1966, the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Several long-range developments 
have made such a program not only 
advisable but necessary and urgent. 
With the almost phenomenal expan- 
sion of our economy over the past 
few decades our national living 
habits have undergone revolutionary 
changes. From the seven day work 
week of our fathers, we have reached 
the point where the five day, 40 
hour, work week is now well estab- 
lished as standard. Already there 
has been considerable progress to- 
ward the inevitable establishment of 
the four day work week. Before 
World War II, seven million people 
had paid vacations while this has 
now increased to 50 million. The 
automobile has increased our mobil- 
ity immeasurably, there is more 
money available than ever before, 
and over the years there has been a 
steady increase in population. Be- 
cause of important medical dis- 
coveries, people are living longer, 
they are retiring earlier and there 
are more people in retirement. The 


This view of "Cameo of Canyons” on Yellowstone River 
shows Lower or Great Falls, twice as high as Niagara 


Visitors enjoy exploring the trails on saddle-horses 
or mulepack trips in the Grand Canyon National Park 








vast amount of extra leisure time, 
the new population and the in- 
creased mobility of the people and 
their desire to travel have resulted 
in a deluge of visitors into the 181 
units of the National Park System. 
This has created a crisis of the first 
magnitude. In 1916, when the Na- 
tional Park Service was founded, 
only 380 thousand people visited the 
parks. This increased to over 20 mil- 
lion in 1941, and in 1955 the total 
was over 50 million, an increase of 
250 percent in 14 years. Park experts 
estimate that present facilities are 
adequate for only the 20 million 
visitors of 1941. Our parks, there- 
fore, are now hosts to two and a 
half times as many people as they 
are actually equipped to handle. 
Not only are visitor accommoda- 
tions inadequate or outmoded, re- 
sulting in severe inconvenience and 
disappointment to the public, but 
also irreparable damage is_ being 
done to our national shrines.  Ir- 
replacable natural resources are 
being lost forever to ourselves, our 
children and generations to come. 
While buildings and roads can be 
built, repaired or replaced at con- 
siderable cost, nothing can be done 
to restore historical and natural 
landmarks destroyed because of lack 
of supervision. No amount of money 
can ever repair a unique geological 
formation worn away by too many 
feet, an old fort defaced by souvenit 
hunters, priceless Indian ruins 
crushed by too many _ pushing 
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bodies, or virgin forests burned out 
by carelessness. 

That the National Park System ol 
our country could get into this con- 
dition is easily understandable. Dur- 
ing World War II, our security in- 
terests required that all efforts and 
all materials be reserved for the na- 
tional defense. This condition con- 
tinued during the Korean conflict 
and has extended throughout the 
cold war period. But, by 1955 con- 
ditions had reached a point where 
the entire National Park System 
was in jeopardy. It was simply a case 
of whether or not the system could 
survive. To save the system nothing 


Looking across Jackson Hole two 
the Grand Teton the visitor see. 
magnificent section of old Wes: 


short of drastic action was r¢ 


uired, 
With the approval of the Se: retary 


of the Interior, Conrad L. \Virth, 
director of the National Park Ser, 
ice, took an unprecented step. He 
carefully selected many key people 
and experts from various sections of 
the National Park Service and or. 
ganized them into a sort ol a task 
group. The mission of this group 
was to study the existing situation 
in the National Park System, deter- 
mine what should be done to cor. 
rect it and to prepare a plan to 
bring the system up to the standards 
which the American people have a 
right to expect. Not only must the 
system be brought up to date, but 
also the plan must include provision 
for maintaining the accepted stand- 
ards over the years and to be able 
to cope with the additional prob- 
lems that our growing nation would 
normally produce. Members of the 
group were given a free thinking 
hand. No restrictions were placed on 
their deliberations. They were in- 
formed that they might disregard 
precedent, policy and __ prevailing 
operating and management _ pro- 
cedures. They were told only that 
they should keep in mind the funda 
mental purpose of national parks, 
that the nation’s treasures in lands, 
scenery, and historic sites should be- 
long to all the people, and should 
be preserved and made available for 
the enrichment of all. 

For many months the group 
delvea into all phases of the situa- 

(Turn to page 40) 


To train newly recruited park personnel in the fine points of working 
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with the public, a National Park Service Training Center is scheduled 
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F the world’s 2 billion people 


now living at a bare subsistence 
level were suddenly elevated to the 
U.S. standard of material consump- 
tion, the metals necessary for this 
miracle would be roughly 100 times 
the present annual world rate of 
production. While there is prob- 
ably sufficient iron, “the required 
quantities of copper, lead, zinc, and 
tin are considerably greater than 
could be removed from all mea- 
sured, indicated, and inferred world 
reserves of ores of these metals.” 

Conceding that the present an- 
nual world rate of production can- 
not be doubled, let alone multiplied 
100 times, within a mere year or two, 
the stark reality facing the world 
within 100 years is nonetheless ines- 
capable. Nor is this darkening shad- 
ow of the future brightened by the 
fact that the world’s population will 
itself double within 50 years. There 
is one ready conclusion: the next 100 
years will see a drastic lowering of 
the living standard of those few so- 
cieties which at present have a high 
level of material consumption. And 
there is no real hope that the con- 
dition of the great bulk of the 
world’s people can be improved sub- 
stantially. 

Or so it would seem from the 
facts. However, as Harrison Brown 
& Co. makes clear in The Next Hun- 
dred Years (The Viking Press. 1957. 
193 pp. $3.95), there is a theoreti- 
cal basis for great expectation. “The 
future,” Brown and his co-authors 
promise, “‘viewed solely from the 
technological standpoint, would ap- 
pear to offer little excuse for star- 
vation, for privation, or for misery. 
We know that more food can be 
produced, that more homes can be 
built, that more clothing and medi- 
cines can be provided. Our physical 
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resources are adequate to provide 
all these things far into the future.” 

This book is an intelligent effort 
to present the theoretical means by 
which privation can be averted for 
a world whose population is spiral- 
ling while resources decline. It is 
neither as exciting nor as provoca- 
tive as Brown’s earlier The Chal- 
lenge of Man’s Future, perhaps be- 
cause he shares the authorship with 
two colleagues at Cal. Tech, James 





“Originally the spread of in- 
dustrialization was facilitated by 
the fact that man was able to 
find easily vast beds of iron ore 
and coal, rich crystals of copper, 
huge deposits of petroleum, sul- 
phur, and a variety of useful 
substances. But, as we have seen, 
these deposits will one day be 
gone. Our technology will per- 
mit us to continue without them 
for as long as industrial civiliza- 
tion keeps functioning. But if 
for any reason disaster strikes 
and the industrial network is 
destroyed, it seems doubtful that 
we shall ever again be able to 
lift ourselves above the agrarian 
level of existence.” 

The Next Hundred Years 
Brown, Bonner, and Weir 











Bonner, biologist and food-produc- 
tion specialist, and John Weir, ex- 
pert on society’s human (i.e., intel- 
lectual) resources. Very likely for 
this very reason of joint authorship, 
however, there is a dispassionate ob- 
jectivity here, which makes The 
Next Hundred Years an invaluable 
source book for anyone with the 


RESOURCES 


By MONROE BUSH 


least concern for the day after to- 
morrow. 

The authors document the three 
facts, apart from war itself, which 
most gravely threaten not only a 
higher living standard, but the 
maintenance of the world’s wholly 
inadequate present standard. These 
are, first, a population growth in 
excess of one per cent a year, with 
the prospect of an even faster pace 
to come as death rates decline fur- 
ther; second, the dissipation of read- 
ily available resources, with a sub- 
sequently heavy demand upon both 
capital and technology because of 
the increasing exploitation of poor- 
er reserves; and in the third in- 
stance, the slow rate of productive 
increase in both agriculture and 
heavy industry, which are unavoid- 
ably retarded by certain economic, 
technical, and social obstacles. 

However, the authors assume that 
at some point the population of the 
world will stabilize. They take 7 bil- 
lion as a minimum possibility, Even 
at this great number, in contrast to 
a mere 700 million two centuries 
ago, they hold that there could be 
sufficient food, materials, and_per- 
haps most important of all, energy, 
to supply the legitimate needs of all 
the people. 

These hopes are based on what 
science has already proven to be 
theoretically within man’s grasp. 
The Next Hundred Years enumer- 
ates what vast irrigation, fertiliza- 
tion, and the use of superior food 
plants could accomplish under a 
highly intensive agriculture. It takes 
into account the limitless mineral 
resources of the clay and granite 
which compose the earth’s crust, 
and are the great final reserve for 
that day when the present fields of 

(Turn to page 50) 
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By R. C. SYLVESTER 


THE Ghee 


h ANY Americans visiting Eng- 
LVi land for the first time are 
struck by the greenness of every- 
thing. Indeed, 1 have heard Ameri- 
can farmers express envy of this lush 
greenness even in a year like this, 
which we consider dry. In the same 
way, English farmers travelling 
across the United States in summer 
have an impression of brownness and 
dessication. I write of England as | 


am English despite my ancestors of 
Pre Celt, Celt, Roman, Angle, Saxon, 
Jutish, Danish, Norse, Norman, 
French and Dutch origin, and I still 
feel more at home as English than 
British. Iwo thousand five hundred 
years of attention by these ancestors 
have produced this green land which 
is very largely a man made project. 
This island has always been green 
but not the grass green of today. For 


THAT IS 


thousands of years the green was that 
of deciduous forests—oak, beech and 
birch with thorn brakes and nut COp- 
pices. The natural grazings lay on 
the chalk downs, limestone hills and 
the older hills of the north and 
southwest and river flood plains and 
salt marshes. 

The great churches of the middle 
ages were financed by the wool pro- 
duced by these natural grazings. 





GLAND 


Now the great forests are virtually 
gone and the greenness is that of 
grass, thorn hedge, hedge row tim- 
ber and orchards. Perhaps sixty per- 
cent of the cultivated land is either 
permanent or temporary grass. 

Yet this is not a natural grass land 
country and would soon revert to 
primitive woodland again, with per- 
haps vast areas of impenetrable 

(Turn to page 51) 


Grass, thorn hedge, hedge row timber and orchards produce 
the green of today, as the great forests are virtually gone 


A sheep farm in the Pennine Hills, in the northern part of 
England, where the sheep graze on pastures on steep slopes 


Typical countryside 
in England, where the 
green hedges form a 
checker board pattern 


This is not a natural 
grassland country, but 
60 percent of the cul- 
tivated land is grass 











By ROBERT B. McCOY 
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HERE is in wonderful Wyoming 

a particular place of surpass- 
ing beauty. It lifts in quiet glory to 
the very feet of heaven, and the land 
sings with silence in every direction. 
Wooded glades and crystal waters 
gracefully mark the sweep of maj- 
estic distances. Here are mighty 
mountains and echoing canyons, 
worn with the winds and storms of 
a thousand centuries; here drifts an 
endless procession of dark clouds, 
sullen because they seldom reach 
the sunny slopes of this forest above 
the clouds. 

This is the Bighorn Range, some 
250 square miles of splendid acres. 
For 70 miles north and south, these 
mountains raise a two-mile high 
barrier across mid-northern Wyom- 
ing. Thousands of people drive 
through this barrier every year, yet 
vacationers seem to feel there is no- 
thing here which cannot be beaten 
by nearby Yellowstone and_ the 
soaring Grand Tetons. 

Yet this great range is so massive 
and colossal there is no way to com- 
pare it with better known ranges. 
Its highest peak is 13,165 feet— 
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Within Bighorn National Forest lie 240 square miles of untouched forests and glade: 


Cloud Peak, and there are more 
meadowed plateaus here, high above 
the clouds, than there are in any 
other range of mountains in the 
United States. Here, astride this 
rambling range, lies the Bighorn 
National Forest—240 square miles 
of untouched forest lands and alpine 
glades, and in the midst of this pri- 
mitive timber is a wildlife refuge 
called the Cloud Peaks Wilderness 
Area. 

The Bighorns live in_ history; 
they were named by Lewis and 
Clark in 1805, because, their diary 
reports, of “. the vast herds of 
bighorn sheep to be seen everywhere 
along this river and in these vast 
and rugged mountains.” Before the 
coming of the white man, the Big 
horns were the happiest hunting 
grounds of the Sioux, the Crow and 
the Cheyenne Indians. On the lowe 
northern slopes of these mountains, 
General Custer in 1876 fought his 
last bloody battle on the banks of 
the Little Bighorn River. 

We came to know the Bighorn 
country just last spring, and by ac- 
cident, at that. We were in Yellow- 


stone, 250 miles or so west of the 
Bighorns, and ambitious for a pack 
trip from Sylvan Pass to the wild 
south shore of Yellowstone Lake. 
We were reporting our plans to the 
ranger at the Fishing Bridge Ranger 
Station. 

“Well, now,” he said in the 
friendly manner so customary with 
the rangers, “that’s a mighty inter 
esting trip into the grizzly country, 
but if you really want isolation, you 
should go back where you just came 
from.” 

“Where’s that?” we asked. 

“Didn’t you come in from Sherk 
dan?” 

“Yes. You mean the Cody Road.” 

“That's it,” the ranger smiled. 
“You came through the Bighorns. 
For my money, the Bighorns have it 
all over Yellowstone for campets} 
and fishermen .” He had, it dé 
veloped, only recently been tram 
ferred from the Bighorns, and his 
heart was obviously still in the high 
lands. 

With the natural eloquence of 4 
man who knows his subject well, the 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Clouds Peak Wilderness Area is wild- 
life refuge on Bighorn National Forest 














For management studies, pigeons are 
captured for banding by drop net trap 


Hunters wait on the firing line on a pigeon flyway along Oregon Coast. Contro 
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These band-tails are 
fast flying pigeons, 
which are found only 
in the western states 


OT ALL forest products are 

hauled by truck or railroad to 
a sawmill. The band-tailed pigeon 
of the western states is a product of 
the forests that flies out under its 
own power, and provides some of the 
most interesting hunting in the 
country. 

The band-tail is a fast flying, in- 
offensive little fellow, and while pro- 
viding interesting hunting, he creates 
quite a number of unsolved game 
management problems. The states 
of Oregon and California, where the 
heaviest hunting takes place, have 
made intensive efforts to acquire 
basic information and techniques for 
pigeon management. Their work is 
continuing and better management 
will follow better knowledge. 

Pigeons nest in forested areas. 
Some are killed in the mountains by 
hunters, but the largest numbers are 
taken at farm woodlots in Oregon, 
and in the Coast Range of California. 


of 


The band-tail is found only in the 
western United States, where two dis 
tinct groups are located. One of 
these is found from Utah and Colo. 
rado South into Mexico. Birds are 
hunted intermittently in this range, 
but do not concentrate year after 
year in the same accessible locations 
and thus do not present the same 
management problem as _ Pacific 
Coast birds. The other and largest 
population of pigeons is found west 
of the Cascade and Sierra summits 
{from British Columbia to southern 
California. Banding records are 
scanty, but they provide no evidence 
that pigeons move from one group 
to the other. 

Band-tails have few natural en- 
emies other than man. The control 
of man’s activities and hunting is 
the key to pigeon numbers and the 
future of pigeon hunting. - Oregon 
band-tails are vulnerable to over 
shooting for two reasons, both ol 


l of man’s activities is key to pigeon numbers 
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Much pigeon shooting 
is straight up. Man, 
one of the band-tails’ 
few natural enemies. 
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which are unique among game birds. 
The first bad habit of the pigeon 
is his practice of concentrating at 
mineral springs for five or six weeks 
in August and September before he 
flies South to the California winter- 
ing grounds. Hunters concentrate 
there, too, and the majority of the 
kill is made at these small hunting 
areas. The second problem for the 
band-tail is his failure to follow the 
biblical order to “be fruitful and 
multiply.” The one egg produced by 
a pair of band-tails each year seems 
insignificant in contrast with the 
large clutches and broods of other 
game species. 

Hunters gather with the pigeons 
at numerous mineral springs in west- 
em Oregon. As the best hunting 
area around each spring is very 
small, usually only a few acres, the 
shooters are concentrated and in a 
competitive mood. High shooting, 
poor sportsmanship, dog fights and 


other evils of a congested hunt are 
frequent. Crippling losses are ex- 
tremely high, and Oregon game tech- 
nicians estimate at least as many 
birds are lost as the hunter takes 
home. 

Pigeons are fragile fellows com- 
pared to ducks, at least as far as abil- 
ity to recover from wounds and live 
is concerned. A large, thin-walled 
gizzard makes band-tails particularly 
vulnerable and a single body shot 
will almost always cause death in a 
few days. Any wound in the breast, 
wings or legs becomes rapidly in- 
fected in hot September weather and 
is usually fatal. Many hunters pluck 
their birds on the hunting ground, 
and it is almost impossible to find 
scars of a wound from previous. hunt- 
ing season on a freshly killed bird. 
Most of the mineral spring shooting 
areas are brushy and many hunter- 
killed birds are not found at all. By 

(Turn to page 32) 


Most pigeons are taken at farm woodlots in Oregon, and in Coast Range of California 
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F SOME ONE suggested that 
I chickens and pine 


trees have 
something in common, he might be 
considered daft. But it has been 
shown that extending the daylight 
hours artificially, when combined 
with a high level of nutrition, will 
hasten the development of forest tree 
seedlings as well as stimulate the pro- 
duction of eggs. 

In 1956 Silas Sines, Nurseryman 
for the Maryland Department of 
Forests and Parks, lamented to Al- 
bert G. Snow, Jr. of the Beltsville 
Experimental Forest, U. S. Forest 
Service, that growing two-year seed- 
lings to plantable size is expensive 
and it requires more nursery beds. 
If satisfactory planting stock could 
be grown in one year, he might be 
able to fill the mounting orders of 
tree planters. 

The remark reminded Snow of a 
fantastic experiment by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service at Beltsville, 
Maryland. There Drs. H. A. Borth- 
wick and R. J. Downs, by manipu- 
lating the intensity, quality and du- 
ration of light, had pushed a red 
maple seedling to a height of nine 
feet in the time that ordinary seed- 
lings grew to four inches. So for- 
esters Sines and Snow sought the ad- 
vice of plant physiologists Borthwick 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


and Downs, and together hatched a 
scheme to stimulate the growth of 
pine seedlings. 

Thus Silas Sines, in 1956, became 
the first nurseryman (so far as we 
know) to grow forest tree seedlings 
in standard nursery seedbeds by 
means of supplemental lighting. The 
results at the end of the first season 
disclosed that a longer light period 
each day did influence growth, but 
it was evident also that the fertility 


The first nursery man to 
grow pine seedlings jn 
standard seedbeds with 
supplemental _ lighting 
was Silas Sines. right 





level of the soil was not optimum 
for the greatest effect. 

Snow verified this conclusion by 
controlled tests at the Beltsville Ex- 
perimental Forest during the same 
year. There seedlings of Virginia 
pine, loblolly pine and white pine 
were grown at four different levels 
of nutrition, two light intensities, 
and three light environments (Natu- 
ral day; Extended day i.e., lights for 

(Turn to page 49) 


One-year old loblolly pine seedlings: grown under natural daylight 


conditions (ND), interrupted dark (ID), and extended daylight (ED) 
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| German 


Familiar landmarks were missing, but 
Mr. Woods was impressed with the 
recovery made by this Hessian capital, 
which was almost annihilated by war 


(RMSTADT 
EVISITED 


By JOHN B. WOODS 


EN Alexander and I shared a 
B two-room apartment on Riedesel 
Street, just across from the Hessian 
Infantry Barracks. When the Bilt- 
more Forest School was in residence 
at Darmstadt, Frau Kreikemeier gave 
us breakfast and lunch in our rooms, 


‘and another student, Carl Heinmil- 


ler often ate with us at noon, Heinie 
was a German boy from Cleveland 


i who liked home cooking. But eve- 


nings Ben and I usually strolled 
over to the Hotel Hess for some- 
thing more elaborate in the way of 
dinner. We would begin with thick 
soup, followed by tenderloin steaks, 
costing a Mark-fifty each, plus steins 
of Hessianbrew, a light beer made 
in the brewery next door. Then we 
would have pastries and coffee in 
the European manner. 

These viands we consumed on the 
Mezzanine, overlooking a large din- 
ing salon where members of several 
student corps had _ their 
tables. Stuffed to the eyes, at a cost 
of about seventy cents each, Ameri- 
can money, we would wander into 
the billiard room to shoot a string 
or two under the auspices of Bil- 
liard Master Haubl, a friendly little 
man to whom we were teaching a 
special version of English. When in- 
troduced to other Biltmoreans he 
would rear back and shout, “I spik 
your langwich, Haubl iss nutz.” 

Darmstadt in 1912 was the lovely, 
quiet Capital of the Grand-Duchy 
of Hess. The school left there in the 
spring of 1913, and I knew it no 
More until 1928, when my wife and 
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three youngsters went back with me. 
We saw Doctor Schenck, retired Di- 
rector of the Biltmore Forest School, 
and Frau Schenck, and made several 
excursions with them (to Heidel- 
berg for a Schubert Festival and to 
Odin’s Wood, where they owned a 
villa). The helpful Doctor also went 
with me to call on all the German 
state foresters, and we worked out 
with them a system of certifying the 
origins of Pacific Coast tree seeds, 
which even then were being im- 
ported in considerable quantities. 
In 1928 Darmstadt still was lovely 
and provincial, with its Opera, 
where we listened delightedly to 
Tales of Hoffman and the Magic 
Flute, its museums, old castle, the 
Technical School and the Grand- 
Duke’s palace, in the heart of town. 
The Swimbath, where Biltmoreans 
had splashed enthusiastically, still 
functioned to keep Darmstadt folk 
clean. But there was one change 


Darmstadt suffered heavily under bombing of World War II. Picture 
above reveals extent of damage to Rhine Street area. Reconstruction 
progress is shown in the picture below. 
be noted in this area surrounding Ludwig’s Column in Louisa Place 
























Many new buildings may 






that marred the picture for me—the 
Hotel Hess had passed into oblivion, 
its late owner having sold out at 
precisely the wrong moment, so that 


deferred payments in worthless 
Marks had ruined him. The brew- 
ery still operated next door, but the 
hotel proper had been converted 
into an office building, on its main 
floor the headquarters of the Darm- 
stadt National Bank. Nobody in 
that stuffy place had ever heard ol 
Billiard Master Haubl. 

In 1936 the Oberlander Trust very 
kindly staked this writer to a Euro- 
pean journey which included the In- 
ternational Forestry Congress at 
Budapest and quite a bit of travel 
in Germany as well. Among other 
places we paused briefly at Darm- 
stadt, but Doctor Schenck was not 
there, in fact, he came to meet our 
delegation at Heidelberg, where we 
spent several days. He reported to 
those of us who knew the place that 
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Darmstadt was becoming industrial- 
ized, losing much of its old world 
charm in the process. 

Three years later the dice were 
cast and all Germany became a 
closed book. In 1944 our son Bill, 
who had been eight years old in 
1928, entered the Rhineland with an 
invasion army. Darmstadt was not 
far from Mannheim, where his out- 
fit settled down, and he was anxious 
to know about the Schencks, so he 
got leave to visit the Hessian capi- 
tal and spent a day trying to find 
among the ruins the site of the 
former Schenck home at 16 Heidel- 
berg Street. What he finally found 
was a granite post bearing the nu- 
merals “16” lying at the edge of a 
heap of rubble. So he sent home to 
us a disquieting report, but soon we 
learned through other channels that 
the good Doctor and his Frau were 
living at Lindenfels in the Odin 
Wood, some twenty-odd miles from 
Darmstadt. 

Their moving to Odin’s Wood had 
been a bit of good fortune, just how 
good nobody really can say! Since 
non-believers were not permitted by 
the Nazis to own for occupancy more 
than one residence, the Schencks 
had been required to choose be- 
tween their large house in Darm- 
stadt and the villa at Lindenfels. 
They chose the retreat in the lovely 
hill village and left the city, which 
had become an important chemical 
production center. A few months 
later, on a warm September night, 
bombers came over and levelled the 
Hessian capital, killing fifty thou- 
sand people and burning all but a 
few of the structures missed by the 
high explosive. It is recalled that a 
prison with a few hundred miscre- 
ant inmates was the only large 
building untouched by either bombs 
or fire. In twenty terrible minutes 
half the population perished, or 
was terribly injured. 

Returning to Germany by plane 
in February, 1955, we arrived at the 
great Rhine-Main Airport after dark, 
and for a few moments were puzzled 
as to how we might best make our 
way to Darmstadt. Then some air- 
port functionary suggested we take 
a taxi, and the cost being reasonable 
we soon set out. The smooth federal 
highway stretched its long tangents 
and easy curves into the snowy night, 
and in less than an hour we drew 
up at the portals of the Hotel zur 
Traube (meaning, as in 1912, “Toa 
Bunch of Grapes”). The streets of 
the city were not brightly lit, so we 
were unable to ascertain how badly 
they had suffered from the bombing; 
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we could tell, however, that our ho- 
tel was new, and we soon learned 
that it was comfortable. 

Faring forth next morning to call 
upon the man whom we had crossed 
the Atlantic to see, the impact of 
war was no less shocking because 
deferred over night. In the area that 
once had been industrial, with its 
large buildings and openings be- 
tween there now were heaps of rub- 
ble with here and there a newly con- 
structed warehouse or factory tower- 
ing above them. Our client's prop- 
erty was an example; on one side of 
a city block, possibly one hundred 
metres square, stood a four story 
masonry building designed as a 
warehouse and refrigerator for stor- 
ing seeds. On the opposite side of 
the area he had placed a two-story 
office structure. All was new and 
modern, but the bricks and stones 
were salvaged materials from the 





Fourth National Watershed 
Congress 


The Fourth National Watershed Con- 
gress will meet in Atlanta, Georgia, 
September 23-25. Many of the nation’s 
leading authorities representing all 
aspects of water and soil use and con- 
servation, with long experience in wa- 
tershed development, are scheduled to 
attend. Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Ross L. Leffler, and Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Erwin L. 
Peterson are among the many distin- 
guished speakers who will address the 
congress. The meeting will feature two 
days of formal sessions at which water 
demand, supply, use trends, and meth- 
ods of implementing watershed devel- 
opments will be emphasized. One day 
will be devoted to an all-day guided 
bus tour of the Noonday Creek Water- 
shed near Atlanta. 











plant he had lost. To the extent 
that their use was practical such 
building materials had entered into 
a truly remarkable reconstruction 
effort that in a decade had put back 
into business or residential use 
nearly seventy-five percent of the 
city’s net land area. 

Yet so many of the landmarks I 
recalled so poignantly had not been 
put back! The ancient castle, which 
for centuries had brooded at the 
head of the broad thoroughfare 
called Rhine Street, watching ar- 
mored horsemen give way to tramcars 
and finally to motor vehicles, was 
no longer an ancient stronghold but 
a rebuilt office structure used by the 
city, made of second-hand _ bricks 
and only in outer form copying its 
prototype. Where the Swimbath 
had stood was now a one-story school 
building, doing temporary duty for 
other school houses which would be 






























permanent but were not yet reag 
tor use. The burned out QO 
nearby was a stark reminder tha 
the former ruling families of Ge. 
many are no longer able to provide 
cultural facilities on the grand scale 

There were other reminders, Driy. 
ing in our client’s auto through the 
close-in residential area of pre-war 
years, I saw inside a ruined wall the 
gaunt skeleton of a building that 
once had been a block-square palace, 
As we passed the gateless driveway 
something clicked in memory and 
I begged our lenient host to Stop 
for a moment. 

“One afternoon in the winter of 
1912-13,” I began, “Micky Lock 
wood and I stood right here, beside 
this gate. We had come from the 
Biltmore Forest School Lecture Hall, 
down that street a block or two; and 
we were wondering who lived in 
this splendid place. Lockwood was 
wearing a Stetson hat, punched in 
on four sides and with a flat brim, 
while I had on a red plaid Mackinaw 
jacket, so it was apparent to any 
European that we were Americans, 
There was a sentry box across from 
where we paused, and the soldier 
on duty there was eyeing us doubt 
fully when a large limousine drove 
up and turned in. The soldier pre 
sented arms with a flourish as the 
car rolled through the gate, and the 
single individual on the back seat 
returned the salute. Then he turned 
and looked back at us and smiled 
and gave us a salute, too.” 

By this time our host was shaking 
with laughter. “That Grand-Dukel” 
he said, “he was a great one. But 
he is gone now. And his children 
and relatives, who once lived in 
these fine palaces, they have farms 
out in the country, and there is 
where they now live. Their ruined 
city houses and the land whereon 
they stand are now sites for public 
aid buildings of one kind and an 
other.” 

This gentleman, who drove about 
the city with us that first morning 
and later carried us to Lindenfels 
to visit Doctor Schenck in his hos 
pital room, was Kurt Eisele, propti- 
etor of what was said to be the larg 
est seed house in Europe, Firm 
Conrad Appel, and a cultured Ger 
man of the most interesting sort. 
He, Frau Eisele and their son 
had lived in Darmstadt at the time 
of the bombing. A brother and his 
family were wiped out in the de 
struction of their home in the city, 
but the Kurt Eiseles escaped, po 
sibly because they dwelt in a suburb 


(Turn to page 34) 
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Model RA—for rugged 
one-man operation 


the chain saw designed specifically 
to make your day’s work more 
profitable and pleasant. It is engi- 
neered for the roughest cutting con- 
ditions in the big woods—it’s built 
to cost less because it lasts longer. 
Pioneer is backed by Outboard 
Marine Corporation—makers of 


Johnson and Evinrude outboard 


motors and Lawn-Boy power mowers. 


PIONEER ENGINE 
Single Cylinder Construction—air- 
cooled big bore cylinder with micro- 
honed walls. High turbulence com- 
bustion chamber. 


Single Throw Crankshaft—case hard- 
ened alloy steel, precision-ground 
and balanced. 


Double-Shielded Main Bearings—high 
quality ball type. 

Low Expansion Piston—of special 
aluminum alloy. Full floating 
wrist pin. 

New-design Narrow Rings that lessen 
friction wear and offer better sealing. 
Drop-forged Connecting Rod. Needle 


bearings. Patented bolting feature 
on bottom end. 


Mode! J8—for heavy- 
duty production cutting 


Lightweight, rugged, powerful (RIONEER 


PLUS PIONEER-PROVED DIRECT DRIVE 


The direct transmission of all the 
engine’s power to the chain sprocket 
—gives the Pioneer operator big 
advantages: 


His saw cuts much faster and 
smoother—feeds itself into the 
wood with no need to bear down. 
Rapid chain speed with the instant 
protection of the automatic clutch 
results in less engine wear and 
vibration. And there are no gears 
to strip or lubricate! 


But there's much more to a Pioneer ! 

















from every angle—a rugged PIONEER 


gives you more cutting power for every job 


costs less to own because it works hard, lasts longer ! 


here are 25 reasons why this is true (as 
illustrated in the Model RA Pioneer—a light- 
weight one-man saw for rugged cutting) 


STURDY LOG-GRIPPER 


provides a firm grip in the 
tree for faster, safer cutting. 
Helps saw glide effortlessly 
through cut. 


GRIT-STOPPER AIR CLEANER 


lets only pure, clean air 
reach the engine. Fine metal 
mesh construction for tong 
life and easy cleaning. 


THE POWERFUL HEART OF A 
PIONEER 


—special diaphragm car- 
buretor with adjustable 
speed and idling jets. A 
trouble-free carburetor that 
runs the saw at full power 
at any angle—even upside 
down. 


SNAG-PROOF FUEL LINE 


The shortest, sturdiest fuel 
hose Pioneer engineers 
could use. Removable 
without special tools. 
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AMPLE COOLING SYSTEM 
Self-cleaning rotary screen 
fan directs ample flow of 
Clean air, prevents over- 


heating during production 
cutting. 


EASY-N-SURE STARTER 


dependable non-jamming 
recoil starter. In coldest 
weather fast starting. Few 
parts—simplified design. 


is designed for fast, low-cost servicing ! 


EASY-TO-USE OIL PUMPER 


is mounted at the side of 
the handle in easy thumb 
reach. You can’t forget to 
oil the chain. 


BIG FUEL TANK WITH A BIG 
HANDY CAP 


Nothing skimpy about this 
rugged one-piece gas tank. 
Safety gas cap has one-way 
valve to stop leaks—can’t 
be lost. 
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RUGGED PIONEER POWERHEAD 
Aluminum alloy block with 
special alloy sleeve. Micro- 
honed walls for high torque 
power. Air-flow fins for fast 
cooling and easy cleaning 


CHAIN TENSIONING DEVICE 


Positive, adjustable screw 
tightener to hold chain at 
correct tension for smooth, 
fast travel. Easy-to-reach, 
yet well protected. 


SAFETY COVER GUIDE 


covers drive sprocket—pro- 
tects operator. Shaped to 
throw chips and twigs down 
and out. Strong, metal part. 





o 
REMOVABLE SHROUD 
Quick-snap catch and one 
piece shroud comesoff. Field 
strig econds. Protected 
spark for all-weather oper- 
atic 


SEDIMENT BOWL 

can be removed, cleaned 
and replaced in less than 
a minute! Traps every par- 
ticle that might clog fuel 
system (and cause lost cut 
ting time 


HARD-TIP BAR 

Pioneer bars are induction 
hardened and havea Stellite 
hard tip for extra rugged- 
ness at point of most friction 
Precision-milled slot. 16”, 
20”, 24”, 28”, 32” bars 
available 


A NEW STABILIZED PIONEER CHAIN 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF CUTTING 


The new improved high speed Pioneer chain is 
Stabilized to cut faster, last longer. It features 
vibration-free performance, accuracy, greater 
productive capacity. Downtime and chain re- 
placements are sharply reduced. Pioneer chains 
also mean less operational fatigue. There’s a 
Pioneer saw chain for every cutting job. Let the 
Pioneer Dealer in your territory help you select 
the right chain for your saw. Also, ask him to 
demonstrate the proper methods of good chain 
Saw sharpening 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY CLUTCH 


hat releases instantly when 
hain gets caught, thus pro- 

tecting engine against 
hock. Rugged parts to do 
st important job 
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SPARK-STOP EXHAUST 


that keeps smoke out of 
your eyes and will never 
burn you or start a forest 
fire. Mounted up front— 
away from harm. 


ON-OFF SWITCH 


is mounted close by for 
increased safety 


COMFORTABLE CONTROL- 
CENTER HANDLE 


No fuming with a Pioneer! 
You have complete control 
of the saw and chain at all 
times. Trigger throttle guns 
engine and regulates chain 


WRAP-AROUND HANDLE 


Chrome-plated for smooth- 
ness. Welded mounting 
brackets. Pioneer has a 
constant center of gravity 
in any position for easy all 


day cutting. 


THREE-BOLT BAR MOUNTING 


Strength and convenience 
where it counts. Heat- 
treated studs and nuts— 
’ Standard size with no special 
j tools needed for field service. 


im, >). ° mae 
SUPERIOR CHAIN OILER : 7~% 


with hydraulic pump that 
puts oil where and when it's 
needed. Easy to fill and use, 
it prevents unnecessary 
chain and rail wear. 
















. 
SEALED MAGNETO 


Complete weather-proofing 
of magneto assures depend 
able performance at all 
times. Special seal keeps 
out dust and moisture. 


DIRECT-DRIVE CHAIN 
SPROCKET 

is case hardened to resist 
wear. New design includes it 
with automaticsafety clutch 
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STRONG SUPPORTS 


at base of engine and han 
die protect saw against 
damage during low cutting 
There's sturdy ruggedness 
built into every Pioneer 











practical points on buying any chain saw. . 


1. Buy the saw that features ruggedness and 
compact design—not mere ‘“‘lightweight.’’ A Pioneer is 
woods-engineered for the roughest possible conditions, 
therefore weighs a few pounds more. There is no sacrifice of 
durability and quality where it has proved vital to 
the saw’s long life and freedom from repairs and 
work-stopping downtime. 


2. Compare by cutting. Try all the saws designed for 





your type of operation. Don’t overbuy. We think you 
will find that a Pioneer stands out above the crowd. 
Better performance. Much easier to start and keep 
running. Fast chain speed and smooth cutting. 
Easily adapted to take on any sawing job. 


3. Learn the many advantages of direct drive cutting. 
In a Pioneer there’s no gear train to waste cutting power. 
Increased chain speed means more efficient, smoother 
cutting. With a Pioneer and direct drive there’s less drag 





on the engine, fewer maintenance worries. 


4. Check on service. Any saw is just as good 
as the quality and availability of experienced 
servicemen and repair parts. Pioneer dealers have 
a reputation for skillful, low-cost work. And you 
start with the built-in bonus of a Pioneer’s 
rugged design and longer-life parts. 





GET ALL THE FACTS FROM YOUR PIONEER DEALER NOW! 


(write for name of nearest dealer in your area) 


IONEER 


GS AW gS WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


a division of OUTBOARD MARINE Corporation—makers of MOANSOM ani Evinrude outboard motors ani LAWN-BOY power mowers 
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THEY GET 
THE FACTS 


By RHODA GREENE JACOBS 



















































































USED to say that Tom Sawyer, 

Huck Finn and I were all pals, 
and Mark Twain wrote about the 
other two and left me out,” the old- 
timer said. “Actually I was a genera- 
tion behind them, but I did every- 
thing they did and in the same 
places, and I knew many of the 
same characters. I knew the cave by 
heart, and I actually knew Injun 
Joe, who in my day was a very be- 
nign old half-breed Indian, and not 
at all the villain that Twain painted 
him to be.” 


30 


The speaker was a man of medium 
height, gray hair, and a pair of the 
liveliest eyes that ever belied eighty 
years’ keen observation of men and 
events. And he was thoroughly en- 
joying a new adventure—the prepa- 
ration of an oral history taped in- 
terview. 

As used during the past four years 
by researchers of the Forest History 
Foundation, Inc., of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, oral history interviews with 
old-time businessmen, foresters, lum- 
berjacks, sawyers, surveyors and scal- 


Clodaugh Neiderheiser, research 
associate at Forest History Foun- 
dation, checks historical “find” 


ers preserve the historically-signifi- 
cant reminiscences of persons who 
have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to sit down and write 
about their life experience. 

The foundation has to date pro- 
duced fifty such tape recordings. 
Oral history is an expensive means 
of collecting historical material, but 
a highly effective way of filling in 
the gaps in the history of our f[or- 
ests. 

Producing a fruitful oral history 
interview requires careful prepara- 
tion to avoid getting nothing but 
tedious, rambling, pointless recitals 
of slight historical value. The inter- 
viewer prepares by studying the field 
of history in which he will be work- 
ing, the region, the persons, and the 
subjects on which these persons may 
have information. Interviewer and 
a carefully selected interviewee then 
meet for a leisurely exploration of 
people, events and ideas. Time, and 
more time, and patience are needed 
while the two follow down many a 
fascinating path and stumble on un- 
expected treasure. 

Such reminiscences can be used 
by the historian—along with diaries, 
court records, census schedules, city 
directories, newspapers, and the rec- 
ords of business concerns—to recre- 
ate a picture of forest history dur- 
ing the period under study. 

Oral history is just one part of the 
many-faceted program of the Forest 
History Foundation, which was 
founded in 1946 by Theodore C. 
Blegen and August C. Krey of the 
University of Minnesota’s Graduate 
School and Department of History; 
the late Kenneth Brill, St. Paul jurist 
and then President of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, and the late F. 
E. Weyerhaeuser, noted lumberman 
of St. Paul. Recognizing that schol- 
ars looking for the facts of forest 
history were handicapped by a lack 
of any systematic collection of docu- 
mentary materials, they organized 
the foundation as part of the pro- 
gram of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 

It was Dr. Rodney C. Loehr, as- 
sociate professor of economic history 
at the university and first director 
of the foundation, who set forth its 
purposes: to prepare bibliographic 
guides to printed materials and 
manuscript collections, to collect 
and preserve records, to engage in 
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research and publication, and to act 
gs a national research center and 
coordinating agency. 

In 1952, the program was reacti- 
vated under a new director, Elwood 
R. Maunder. In 1955 the foundation 
became an independent, non-profit 
corporation and offices were set up 
at 2706 West Seventh Boulevard in 
$t. Paul. The name has evolved from 
the original Forest Products His- 
tory Foundation to the current For- 
est History Foundation, Inc. 

To find the historically valuable 
but forgotten records of North 
America’s forests, Forest History 
Foundation researchers hunt through 
basements, attics, lofts, barns and 
sheds. Fire, mold, vermin, floods 
and dust, the natural enemies of 
historical records, often get there 
first. As research associate Clodaugh 
Neiderheiser puts it, two of the ma- 
jor qualifications for a foundation 
researcher are a willingness to wal- 
low in dirt and the strength to haul 
heavy cartons, boxes and bundles. 
Anyone sensitive to vermin or mice 
nests would be ineligible. 

Fortunately, the historian and ar- 
chivist approaches his job with the 
same gusto with which an art dealer 
searches for an Old Master. He can 
get the same thrill out of a historical 


“find” that the art dealer gets when 
he cleans up a dirty, forgotten paint- 
ing and discovers it is really a Rem- 
brandt. 

In the process of collecting their 
material, Forest History Foundation 
researchers have found that only 
10% of paper records saved today 
is worthy of permanent preservation. 
The other 90% could better be de- 
stroyed, saving the forest products 
industry and forest-related groups 
thousands of dollars every year in 
storage space costs and lost time. Of 
course, choosing the worthwhile 
10% is a job for professionals trained 
in archival methods and_ records 
management, such as the founda- 
tion’s trained research staff. 

Often, companies and _forest-re- 
lated groups prefer to maintain their 
old records under their own control. 
When this is the case, the founda- 
tion gives them professional counsel 
in setting up their own archives. In 
other cases, the current widespread 
shortage of records space dictates 
that a repository must be found. 
Selecting a repository is not easy, 
either, because historical records 


take up so much space that often 
there’s no shelf room in existing 
archives for new acquisitions, and no 
personnel to care for them. It may 


take years of painstaking work and 
numerous letters, phone calls and 
visits before a historical “find” en- 
trusted to the foundation is perma- 
nently settled in a safe place. 

Once located, evaluated and cata- 
loged, business papers, diaries, jour- 
nals, pictures, maps and museum ob- 
jects can settle many disputed de- 
tails in forest and forest industry his- 
tory. For instance, foundation direc- 
tor Maunder cites the case of R. C. 
Merrill, an 80-year-old Seattle lum- 
berman, whose family history paints 
a graphic portrait of lumbering and 
logging in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Merrill’s father had been a pio- 
neer sawmill owner, moving his fam- 
ily and business from Maine to Wis- 
consin and then to the West Coast 
as the migratory pattern of lumber- 
ing in the United States moved 
Westward. His mother’s diaries were 
full of interesting historical detail, 
and Merrill’s Seattle office was loaded 
with the most complete and well-or- 
dered collection of business records 
Maunder had ever seen. Today these 
records are a permanent part of the 
collection at the University of Wash- 
ington library, where they are being 
prepared and cataloged as a valuable 
source of information for scholars. 

(Turn to page 44) 


Director of the Foundation, Elwood 
R. Maunder, right, and an old-time 
lumberman prepare oral history tape 
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The Band-Tail — Another Forest Crop 


the third day of the season, when 
the day’s hunt has ended, a good re- 
trieving dog can often pick up a 
limit of pigeons. 

Nobody knows why pigeons fly to 
the springs to drink mineral water 
and to eat mineral impregnated mud 
around the springs. Some obscure 
physiological need is especially strong 
during the period after the peak of 
nesting and before the southern mi- 
gration. Oregon game men had ten 
samples of mineral water analyzed 
to see if the attractive elements could 
be found. Minerals in the samples 
varied within the limits to be found 
in streams in the same general areas, 
except that they all were high in 
chlorides, of which common. table 
salt is the best known. Band-tails 
are available for hunting in Oregon 
because they like a salt water chaser 
for their fall diet of berries. There 
are several localities on the Oregon 
Coast where the birds concentrate 
on tide flats of coastal bays for their 
salt. At one resort area, pigeons 
drank ocean water almost in the surf, 


but a new housing development in 
the vicinity made the area unsuitable 


from a pigeon’s viewpoint. Many 
years ago, an attempt was made to 
drill an oil well near Portland. The 
only result was a small artesian flow 
of salt water. Over the years, the 
band-tails found the area and num- 
bers gradually built up until it is a 
heavily used area. A spring may 
cease to function as a pigeon haven 
almost overnight. At one time, there 
was a small, little known spring di- 
rectly in the banks of a Willamette 
River tributary. The few hunters 
who found it had exceptional luck 
for several years. Then, the water 
release system of an upstream re- 
servoir was changed. The spring was 
flooded out by high river flows in 
September, and there was not a 
band-tail within miles. 

The band-tail is not intelligent 
compared to a pheasant, at least as 
far as his ability to learn survival 
tactics in hunting season is con- 
cerned. Pigeons fly to the springs 
in flocks of from three to fifty birds, 
and their usual circular traffic pat- 
tern used gives many hunters a shot 
at each flock. The birds do not learn 
by experience, but continue their 
same tactics day after day. By the 
third day of heavy hunting, the birds 
seem to be desperate for a drink of 
mineral water and they fly even low- 


(From page 25) 


er, at times almost into the gun bar- 
rels. 

For some unknown reason, Ore- 
gon hunters do not use decoys, al- 
though few birds decoy as readily as 
the band-tailed pigeon. A few home- 
made silhouettes or block decoys 
placed in a dead fir or ash tree really 
bring the birds in close and give an 
average shot as good a chance to fill 
his bag limit as an expert. Simple 
observation should make this appar- 
ent to most hunters—nearly all have 
seen a small flock decoy and swoop 
down with a shot and falling bird, 

Pigeons nest in rude stick struc- 
tures, built in trees in forested areas. 
Their nests are generally widely 
scattered, and during the nesting sea- 
son, the adults feed on their usual 
vegetable diet of seeds and berries. 
The birds sometimes damage vine- 
yards and orchards, but in general 
the band-tail does little to harm 
crops. Some authorities will argue 
that the birds, like their relative, the 
mourning doves, will nest more than 
once a year and hence produce more 
than one egg a pair. Band-tails have 
been known to nest twice in captiv- 
ity, and as their nesting season lasts 
over two months, it is difficult to 
prove or disprove such statements. 
California studies show a definite 
pattern of nesting more than once. 

This is further borne out by the 
high ratio of young to adults in De- 
cember in California. However, to 
the north, in Oregon, there is no 
indication of more than one nesting. 
Oregon biologists say that in the 
hunters’ bag there are over three 
adult birds to each young bird, and 
they base this statement on the ex- 
amination of over 15,000 hunter- 
killed birds during a seven-year pe- 
riod. There is a slight possibility 
that some northern birds might nest 
after their fall arrival in California. 
Chronology of the California nest- 
ing records do not show any exam- 
ples of it, and a rough inspection of 
ovaries and testes of September- 
killed birds in Oregon fails to give 
any indication of continued repro- 
ductive activity. It is likely that 
these multiple nesting birds are 
reared in California and have adapt- 
ed to a longer breeding season. Old 
birds and young ones have some dif- 
ferences in anatomy; however, the 
easiest way for the hunter to tell age 
is by the splash of white the adult 
pigeon has on the back of the neck. 


Hunting seasons for band-tails 
were closed by the federal govern. 
ment from 1913 to 1932; it took the 
birds that long to recover from hea 
sports and market shooting in the 
early days. The United States Fish } 
and Wildlife Service has manage. 
ment jurisdiction of pigeons under 
provisions of the Migratory Bird} 
Treaties. Individual states, however, 
have the right to further reduce any 
federal season or bag limit. Oregon | 
and some of the Rocky Mountaig 
states have done so from time tg 
time. Since hunting seasons re’ 
opened in 1933, gun pressure hag 
steadily increased, but the big jump 
in pigeon hunters started right after’ 
World War II. The Oregon Game 
Commission reduced the bag limit’ 
from ten birds a day to eight and 
then to six. Federal regulations also 
reduced the bag limits a year or two 
later. 

Census and hunter kill records ae 
cumulated in Oregon indicate that 
the postwar decline in pigeon num 
bers is leveling off; however, the pro- 
portion of young birds in the bag 
has been steadily decreasing until 
the last two years. It looks as though 
most of the birds killed north of 
California are killed in the states 
where they were reared. This makes 
kill regulation primarily a_ state 
problem; however, California hunt 
ers get a chance at nearly all the 
coast birds in a December hunting 
season on the wintering grounds. 
Cooperation in pigeon management 
is a must for all the state and fed- 
eral services involved. 

Most of the mineral spring hunt- 
ing stands in Oregon are privately 
owned, and on the better ones a daily 
charge or club lease is made by the 
landowners. Many of these springs 
are in farm woodlots. It has been 
noted that some of the woodlot and 
farm management practices encour- 
age pigeon use by leaving the spring 
and seep area in a natural state and 
retaining many of the surrounding 
trees and snags for perching, regard- 
less of timber value. Several hun- 
dred dollars collected from hunters 
go a long way toward paying taxes 
on a farm, and the owners of the 
better areas are becoming quite in- 
terested in putting their pigeon crop 
under a sustained yield program. 

Observations by the biologists in- 
dicate that springs where the kill is 
moderate maintain the same number 





Better than water... better than any 
other chemical for retarding forest fires 
... that’s new FirREBRAKE! Never before 
has the forestry man had such an 
effective weapon for battling fires in 
timberlands and wild, remote areas. 


new chemical for fighting forest fires... now available! 


FIREBRAKE is immediately effective, 
and is ideally suitable for application 
by air tankers and ground spray units. 
FIREBRAKE adheres to brush and trees; 
confines fire fo untreated areas. (See 


1, Fuel for a test is shown being 
treated with new FiREBRAKE fire retard- 
ant to left of stake marker. It will be 


dry before testing begins. The other 
half of fuel pile will remain untreated. 


Forest fire-fighting experts acclaim FIREBRAKE as the 
one best chemical for increasing the striking power of 
water and lengthening its effect. FIREBRAKE, thoroughly 
field-tested, has been used in as many crucial situations 
as possible, covering a wide variety of fuels and burning 
conditions. By such tests, foresters have conclusively 
proved sodium calcium borate the best available chemical 
material for control of fires in both light and heavy fuels. 
Best, because it remains effective for long periods, pre- 


vents rekindles, and permits pretreatment of fuels well 





2. Now you see fire blazing in the untreated 
fuel. A stiff wind is fanning the flames directly 
onto the portion treated with new FIREBRAKE fire 
retardant. This is a test of utmost severity which 
quickly determines whether protection is real. 


the photos of a demonstration below.) 
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3. FIREBRAKE wins victory over 
fire and intense heat. Charred remains 
of the untreated fuel stop abruptly at 
FIREBRAKE line. Photographic proof of 
the effective protection by FIREBRAKE. 


in advance of fire. FIREBRAKE, sodium calcium borate, is 
quickly made into a slurry by mixing with water in the 
field. Slurry remains stable indefinitely. Applications are 
effective from either ground or air tankers. You can see 
convincing proof in a sound-color film, available on a loan 
basis. Write for information about FIREBRAKE today.* 


* Published data also available: 


(A) Technical Paper No. 15— March 15, 1957 
California Forest & Range Experiment Station 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

(B) FIREBRAKE Technical Bulletin FB-1 
prepared by U.S. Borax & Chemical Corporation 


Sanne eaten Mata Gea United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


Pacific Coast Borax Company Division + Agricultural Sales Department 


630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Price: $32.50. Add 75c for shipping. 


FREE’ YOU BUY 
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64- PAGE it 1 Prime Down. SEND 
CATALOG FoR yoUR COPY TODAY! 


ORDER WITHOUT RISK—COMPARE! 
You'll agree ours is far better quality and value, 
or return for full refund, including shipping costs. 
PROVEN! BAUER Down products are the 
choice of major expeditions and sportsmen. They 
are the Original and Genuine- made exclusively 
in our own factory under U. S. Patents and sold 
direct, only ...never through dealers. 
SEATTLE 4 
fuse BAUE WASHINGTON ww 
Standards of Excellence 
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TOWERS 


Across our nation, 
thousands of 
Aermotor Obser- 
vation Towers 
stand silent watch 
—aiding in the 
struggle to guard 
our forests and 
woodlands. 





Their records 
show years of 
faithful service— 
in crippling snow- 
storms—driving 
rains. 


Aermotor is proud 
of this record... 
proud to know 
that— 














{ “In Observation Towers, 
the Standard of Excel- 
lence is Aermotor.” 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 8, Illinois 
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of pigeons year after year, but at 
stands where heavy hunting and kill 
are the rule, pigeon numbers have 
decreased. The technicians evolved 
the theory that each spring serves as 
a focal point for pigeons tor a large 
breeding area, and that the bulk of 
the birds return to that same gen- 
eral area to nest each year. Most of 
the band returns to ‘date show this 
theory to be possible. Pigeon man- 
agement then can be based on the 
control of kill at individual springs. 

Trapping pigeons for banding has 
been done only while the birds are 
migrating North in the spring. This 
is their hungry time of year, and the 
birds can be baited under a drop or 
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mortar net trap. No successful meth. 
od of trapping and banding birds 
in the summer or early fall has been 
devised. This banding before the 
hunting season is one of the greatest 
needs to determine management 
facts. 

One mineral spring was closed to 
hunting in 1952. The last year has 
shown a gain in pigeons using the 
area. Census techniques are not ade. 
quate to be positive, but this meth. 
od should be valuable on springs 
where the breeding stock of pigeons 
has been reduced. 

Like trees, band-tail pigeons are a 
perpetual, renewable resource when 
wisely used. 


Darmstadt Revisited 
(From page 28) 


called Boellenfallthor, because Ben 
Alexander and I had spent most of 
Thanksgiving Day, 1912, trying to 
complete a plane table survey of the 
area. We ran it and re-ran it, but it 
simply would not close, and finally 
the dusk became so thick that we 
could not sight through the alidade; 
so we gave up and caught a tram- 
car to town to join other Biltmore- 
ans in a fine dinner at the Ernst 
Ludwig Restaurant. 

That was thirty-three years ago! 
Under careful German forest man- 
agement the pines had gained in 
girth; the tramcars still shuttled to 
town and back again, but my room- 
mate Ben Alexander had died in 
what should have been his middle 
years. Still, there was a certain satis- 
faction in recognizing the locality. 

Sitting at tea in the Eisele’s sim- 
ply furnished but comfortable home, 
or listening to our host play Mozart 
upon an ancient harpsichord, we 
found difficulty in linking these peo- 
ple with the horror and _ personal 
loss which we knew had been their 
experience. 

Darmstadt in 1955 was a hive of 
industry and retail trade, factories 
were reopening and stores pushing 
their merchandise. Yet the goods dis- 
played in show-windows were strictly 
utilitarian; stout shoes and simple 
dresses, overcoats and capes of “lo- 
den” cloth, but no mink or other 
costly furs. Food was plentiful and 
excellent, albeit the emphasis was 
upon North Sea sole and veal from 
Bavaria. Still, in certain restaurants 
it was possible to order the wonder- 
ful Spessart roebuck, roasted to per- 
fection and served with Rhine wine. 
And always there was chicken. 


Returning from two days at snowy 
Lindenfels, we reached the Hotel 
Traube in time to watch the Mardi 
Gras celebration, or as it is called 
in the Catholic Rhineland, the Kar- 
neval. The imposing Burgomeister 
and his deputies, clad in long blue 
capes and big hats with sweeping 
ostrich plumes, reviewed the parade 
from the hotel entrance, after which 
the paraders marched several times 
about the base of the Ludwig's Col- 
umn in the Louisa Place and then 
entered the Traube and other hotels 
to drink moderately and dance until 
midnight. By joining in the festivi- 
ties we were able to have dinner in 
the main dining room, which other- 
wise was given over to the celebrants. 

Next morning we ventured forth 
to the Louisa Place, where tramcars 
circled about the Ludwig’s Column, 
and caught a car which delivered us 
beside what once had been the Ho- 
tel Hess. Its street facade was about 
fifty percent knocked off, there was 
no trace of a brewery in back. Nor 
could we tell from external appear- 
ances whether there were offices o1 
apartments in the building. At one 
end of the street floor was a small 
cubicle where newspapers and maga- 
zines were for sale, and in front of 
this stood two American soldiers, 
their uniforms the.acme of “Spit and 
Polish” perfection. I said good morn- 
ing, and they replied. Then I re- 
marked that they were a long way 
from home, to which one agreed, but 
added that his buddy was quite a 
bit farther from home than he, 
which led to more conversation and 
the information that one boy was 
from Massachusetts, while the other 
came from Oregon. Being a New 
Englander by birth and an Ore- 
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gonian |} resident, I was interested 
in these neat, alert young men, and 
roud of their appearance. 

The fact is that all the soldiers 
we saw in Germany, wearing Ameri- 
can uniforms, were a credit to their 
country in appearance and so far as 
we could ascertain, in behavior. The 
non-coms in particular, whom we 
usually saw going about errands for 
their units, impressed us by their 
courteous bearing combined with an 
air of “No Foolishness.” In 1928 I 
had visited a French Army camp 
across the railroad yards from Darm- 
stadt, and now I was meeting mem- 
bers of our own U. S. Occupation 
Forces. How little thoughts of such 
experiences occupied our minds that 
winter of 1912-13! In our colossal 
ignorance we pooh-pooed the idea 
that the German Army amounted to 
much, although there were soldiers 
everywhere and their monocled of- 
ficers occasionally crowded us off the 
city sidewalks. After a third of a 
century and two frightful wars there 
still was something incongruous in 
the fact of boys from vast, undis- 
ciplined America policing West Ger- 
many. 

Our last day in the Rhineland was 
spent at Bonn, Capital of the Re- 
public. This was another city won- 
derfully arisen from ashes and rub- 
ble, with emphasis heavily upon 
functionally designed office build- 
ings. There we met with three emi- 
nent German foresters from the fed- 
eral Forestry Ministry and for sev- 
eral hours discussed with them prob- 
lems connected with the use in vari- 
ous parts of their country of tree 
seeds from our Pacific Coast region. 

From the first meeting it was ap- 
parent that these gentlemen were 
quite at home in colloquial English, 
also that they were acquainted with 
strangely out of the way places in 
North America. There was mention 
of Mississippi in our deep South and 
of northern Quebec in Canada. This 
was puzzling, but eventually I was 
able to piece together the fact that 
these gentlemen had been with 
Rommel in North Africa and for 
several months had been lodged in 
officer prison camps in the Western 
Hemisphere. There they had _per- 
fected their English, and at least one 
had read American history, as I was 
to learn. 

At noon we left the building that 
housed the Forestry Ministry and 
walked out toward a parking lot, 
prior to driving back with me to my 
hotel. Glancing at the seemingly 
endless rows of new office structures, 
I commented on the astounding vol- 
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ume of construction in Bonn as in 
Darmstadt. Then I voiced a query 
that had been in my mind, “Where 
did they find the financing for all 
this?” It did not seem reasonable 
that a defeated country which had 
suffered such widespread devastation 
could command either cash or credit 
upon such a scale. To this one of 
the foresters replied, “From America 
it came, in grants under your Marsh- 
all Plan. Not only for public proj- 
ects but for such badly needed fa- 
cilities as your Hotel Traube in 
Darmstadt. And also for industry.” 

Another spoke up. “We Germans 
acknowledge a large debt of grati- 
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tude to America. And it is no won- 
der that our people are anxious to 
work hard and make good use of 
this help.” Then the third joined 
in. “When I was in Mississippi, I 
read a number of books about your 
War Between the States. And I 
learned from several writers that the 
northern President Lincoln intended 
to extend financial and other aid to 
the people of the defeated Southern 
states. If he could have lived to 
work for this, the ‘Lincoln Plan’ 
might have done as much to recon- 
struct your South as the Marshall 
Plan is doing to rebuild our country 
and give us back our pride.” 


Give a fireman a choice and he's sure to go for the Dragon Fire Pump 


—the one designed from his point of view. 


Dragon Fire Pumps come completely assembled. And because there's 
no pump packing to dry out, they're always ready for instant action, 
even after standing idle for long periods. The special harness is not 
only easy to get into, but designed so the pump rides high where it 
can't throw the fireman off balance or interfere with walking. 


Dragon Fire Pumps fight fire and fatigue! Just a few easy strokes of the 


pump lever gives the operator 
a continuous flow of water he can 
direct right where it does the 
most good. And a mere twist of 
the shut-off nozzle gives either 
solid stream or spray instantly. 
What's more, a fireman using a 
Dragon Fire Pump can take his 
hands off both shut-off nozzle 
and pump lever to use rake, 
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Specify Dragon Fire Pumps and 
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firefighter in mind. 
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Federal Forest Land: How much or how intensively managed? 


it must be recognized that at the best 
the result will be slow and small. 
Shifting land ownership boundaries, 
through sale, purchase, exchange, or 
otherwise is always slow, difficult, 
and costly in terms of effort as well 
as of cash. And the basic land pat- 
tern cannot be changed materially, 
in my view. The process of land pat- 
tern simplification reminds me of an 
expression of one of my friends: it 
is little like shooting grasshoppers 
with a machine gun—the commo- 
tion is all out of proportion to the 
results. 

If concern over how much federal 
land is a secondary issue, then what 
is the primary one? In my view, the 
way in which federal lands are man- 
aged, especially how intensively they 
are managed, is of primary impor- 
tance. Moreover, it is a matter on 
which it might be possible to do 
something with significant effect for 
land management. 

The use of federal land has been 
growing by leaps and bounds in the 
past decade or two. Recreation use 
of national parks and national for- 
ests has been increasing nearly 10% 
annually, for many years, and each 
now records more than 50 million 
visits annually. Timber sold from 
the national forests has been increas- 
ing at over 5% annually, in board 
foot measure, and far more than 
that in dollars. About 7 billion 
board feet are sold from national 
forests annually now, and another 
billion feet from lands under the 
Department of the Interior (omit- 
ting Indian lands). The volume of 
oil and gas taken from federal lands 
has been rising at about 8 or 9%, an- 
nually, and now is equivalent to 150 
million barrels of oil, or roughly 4% 
of the total national supply. Num- 
bers of game on federal lands have 
been increasing, the value of water 
flowing from the land has risen 
greatly in value as the available sup- 
plies have been fully used, and the 
pressure for grazing on federal lands 
continues unabated. 

But it is in revenues from federal 
land that the really big changes 
have occurred. Revenues from all 
federal land at the beginning of the 
war were less than $25 million annu- 
ally; today, they are running about 
$350 million annually, or 14 times 
higher, if the submerged areas of the 
continental shelf are included. High- 
er prices today account for about 
half of this increase, but still a rise 


(From page 15) 


of seven times in about fifteen years 
is rapid growth in any language. 
Federal lands are big business to- 
day, in the American sense of big 
business. In 1955, total revenues 
from federal lands, if all received by 
one private company, would have 
put that company 98th in Fortune 
magazine’s list of the 500 biggest in- 
dustrial corporations that year. Even 
the national forests alone, with their 
$80 million revenue that year, would 
have ranked 375th on that list. The 
Bureau of Land Management would 
have ranked 375th on that list. The 
merged areas are excluded. More- 
over, most revenues were higher in 
1956 than in 1955 and the outlook 
for revenues is strongly upward. We 
estimate that total revenues will be 
pushing close to $1 billion annually 
in twenty-five years, even with pres- 
ent price levels. Recreation use will 
be four times present levels, timber 
cut twice as high, or higher, than at 
present, and oil and gas production 
nine times that of the present. 
Federal lands are sometimes at- 
tacked on the grounds they pay no 
taxes. Such attacks are usually se- 
riously wide of the mark, for two 
reasons. First, the use of the federal 
lands often provides the income to 
private business with which it pays 
its taxes. Many a rancher, lumber- 
man, or supplier to vacationists 
would be wholly unable to pay 
the taxes on his private property 
were it not for the business he is able 
to do by reason of the federal lands. 
Secondly, the federal lands do pay 
to states and counties a varying but 
substantial share of their revenues, 
in lieu of taxes. This is 25% from 
national forests, but it varies from 
nothing to 95% for other lands and 
other revenues. Jn total, payments 
from federal land to states and coun- 
ties today is as great as taxes on this 
land would be, if it were in private 
ownership, and if allowance is made 
for the values of the services per- 
formed by the federal agencies that 
otherwise the counties would be re- 
quired to do. Revenues from federal 
lands are not distributed among 
states and counties as taxes would be, 
and they have tended in the past to 
be a little on the feast and famine 
order. But, in total, they are now 
equivalent to taxes, and the amount 
of these payments will double or 
treble over the next 25 years, if pres- 
ent laws remain unchanged. Even 
then, some states and counties may 


receive much less than tax cquiva. 
lent, but others would receive more, 

The technical aspects of resource 
management have been handled wel} 
on federal lands for many years. The 
character of the forestry for a long 
time was well ahead of that commog 
on private lands, for instance, ak 
though in more recent years the larg. 
er private forest owners are doing ag. 
good or better a job than the federal” 
agencies. But the federal resouree 
manager labors under certain diffe 
culties—difficulties which have been” 
serious enough in the past, and will 
be more serious in the future, as the” 
use of the federal lands grows morg 
intensive. What are those difficuk 
ties, and how have they affected fed- 
eral land management? 

The whole governmental process 
is ill-adapted to resource manage- 
ment, especially to intensive resource 
management. Most of government is 
concerned with service activities— 
national defense, social security, and 
the like. These services are necessary 
in a modern world, although there is 
often debate about the level and 
cost which is necessary. In considera 
tion of such service activity, both the 
Legislative and Executive Branches 
consider the social and political as 
pects of the various programs. The 
main concern is to obtain a politi 
cally acceptable level of services ata 
minimum cost. Such governmental 
activities return no revenue directly, 
and it is impossible to balance ex- 
penditures with returns, in any dol- 
lars and cents fashion. 

Resource management, in con- 
trast, is or should be concerned more 
with results than with costs; what 
will a particular program produce, 
in terms of board feet, recreation 
visits, oil royalties, and the like? Ex- 
penditures are important, of course, 
but important largely in comparison 
with returns. It is true that some of 
the returns are not easily measurable 
in cash, as for instance increased 
recreational opportunity. But pub- 
lic resource management, no _ less 
than private resource management, 
should balance results and expendi- 
tures. This has often been hard to 
do, under regular or customary gov- 
ernmental procedures. 

The appropriation-expenditure 
process of the federal government is 
particularly ill-suited to intensive 
and dynamic management of natural 
resources. Budgets must be made up 
a year and a half or more ahead of 
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the time when the money is first 
available, and must cover still an- 
other year into the future. Budgets 
tend to be judged in terms of the 
past—what was expended last year, 
and the year before that, rather than 
fully in terms of what is needed this 
year. Appropriations for capital im- 
provements have often been post- 
poned or limited for false budgetary 
reasons—false, because in the end 
such limitations worsen rather than 
improve the national budget. Ap- 
propriations when made are often 
too rigid, and limit the adjustments 
which alert administrators could 
make to particular situations in that 
year. Appropriations have often been 
late, and in any case come right in 
the middle of the most active field 
season. When disaster strikes, or 
when opportunity knocks, the fed- 
eral land administrator is less able 
to move quickly, in ways that he 
knows would be sound, than is his 
counterpart in private industry. 
Many improvements in the appro- 
priation-expenditures process have 
been made for federal lands in re- 
cent years, but the tempo of changes 
in the use of such lands has been so 
swift that it is doubtful if the 
changes made to date have even kept 
pace with the changing times. 

One special aspect of the inappro- 
priateness of the appropriation proc- 
ess has been the difficulty of getting 
adequate funds to build forest access 
roads as fast as they are needed. 
Readers of American Forests are 
fully aware of the importance of 
access roads for good timber manage- 
ment, and of the problems of getting 
appropriations for them over the 
past decade. While substantial sums 
have been appropriated, serious de- 
lays have been encountered in the 
past, and the future need is great in 
relation to the present level of ap- 
propriations. If the federal forest 
lands are to reach their potential 
output, a vastly increased scale of 
timber road building is needed. 

There is another way in which 
federal management of resources is 
handicapped, and that is in the real- 
ization of maximum revenues from 
the products sold. Most timber and 
a few mineral leases are sold compe- 
titively; all other uses and products 
are not. In no case is the decision 
between major land uses based upon 
the comparative revenue, and in 
most cases the decision between in- 
dividuals is based upon other con- 
siderations than maximum price. 
Laws establish the basis of prices 
for products, or administrators have 
discretion in establishing fees and 
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rentals. In either case, many politi. 
cal pressures operate, and predomi. 
nantly in the direction of lower rath. 
er than for higher charges. Great as 
have been the revenues from the 
federal land, they have been leg 
than might have been achicved by 
private owners bent upon securing 
maximum revenues from the land, 
As a matter of public policy, we may 
choose to have recreation on federal 
lands free or nearly so; but it js 
doubtful that there has been any 
public gain from oil and gas lease 
rentals below a commercial level, to 
cite a single example. The individ. 
ual or the industry gaining from low 
rentals and prices is insistently and 
persistently pressing his case, while 
the general public is often unaware 
of the issue or its stake is too small 
to warrant counterpart activity. 

The revenue-sharing with coun. 
ties and states is also an obstacle to 
intensive resource management. 
Sharing of revenues is like a gross 
profits tax. We often hear complaints 
that high income taxes rob private 
enterprise of incentive, by taking so 
much of the rewards from successful 
enterprise. But a gross income tax 
takes a share before there are any 
profits. Transactions or gross income 
taxes have been strongly condemned, 
when applied to private business and 
when limited to one, two, or three 
per cent. But the revenue-sharing 
of federal lands is a gross income 
tax ranging from 5 to 95 per cent. 
If the Forest Service carries out a bit 
of intensive forestry which returns 
its costs and a modest margin, yet 
the federal Treasury will be out cash 
unless the practice returns at least 
33% more than cost. For instance, a 
stand improvement or tree thinning 
that costs $300 must return at least 
$400 in revenue, so that when the 
county has had its 25% cut, the For- 
est Service will have broken even. 
In the case of the O & C lands, the 
situation is worse—the practice must 
return at least $600 and_ perhaps 
$1200, if it cost $300, depending 
upon whether the 50% or the 75% 
sharing arrangement is effective. On 
public domain, 95% of the revenues 
from timber sales go to the states— 
timber management practices will 
leave the Treasury in the hole ut 
less they return 20 times as much 
as they cost. How many private lum- 
bermen can meet these terms? 

It is my conviction that federal 
land management in the future must 
be more attentive to its economic 
aspects, while at the same time not 
neglecting its technical aspects, than 
it has been in the past. Several 
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Station Wagon Bags 


FREE! 64-page CATALOG 


BEFORE YOU BUY any sleeping bag, out- 
door clothing or insulated underwear, 
GET THE FACTS about insulations. 
Read what authorities say. 


@ SEND FOR Includes tents & other camping 
YOUR COPY 
TODAY! 


NO RISK, You'll agree ours 
is far better quality, far better value, 
or we will promptly refund in full — 
including shipping costs both ways. 


ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


Made exclusively in our own factory under U. S. 
Patents. Sold direct to you only...never through 
dealers, never under other brands. 


faai BAUER 
SAVE MONEY! 


UNUSED 
6X6 ARMY TRUCKS 


2'/-ton GMC & 
International 


Dept.G) 


SEATTLE 4. WASH 








¢ From Government Storage! 

¢ Unused and Guaranteed! 

¢ Factory New Condition! 

* Reconditioned Trucks also Available! 


Save up to $3,000 on one of our un- 
used Army trucks. See for yourself 
how TWO of our trucks cost you even 
LESS than one new truck. 


Compare our Tandem Axle Trucks 
with front wheel drive, 10 forward 
speeds, overdrive and new mud and 
snow tires with similar equipment 
elsewhere. 


Investigate now! . . . There's no obligation 
+ - + and we deliver on approval! 





For Specifications, Prices, Delivery Write, 
Wire or Phone Collect—JAckson 5-784] 


MILTON Y. TOOMBS, JR. 
Sales Manager 


MEMPHIS EQUIPMENT CO. 
766 $. THIRD ST. | MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT AND PARTS. 

















phases of this greater attention to 
economics can be described briefly. 

In the first place, we need better 
data on the economic aspects of fed- 
eral land management, and _ better 
analysis of such data as there are. 
The federal land managing agencies 
have been neither required nor en- 
couraged to collect the kinds of eco- 
nomic data that well-run private 
businesses often collect, nor to make 
similar analyses. Projections of rev- 
enue and of expenditure into the fu- 
ture and estimates of costs and re- 
turns under different levels of inten- 
sity of management are especially 
needed. In the past, little attention 
has been focused upon the margin 
of management—just what would be 
a given additional expenditure pro- 
duce, or what would a given reduc- 
tion in appropriation cut off? The 
budget-making process has been too 
much a defense of a single level of 
request, and not enough an analysis 
of different levels of management. 

The problems and opportunities 
of federal land management need 
more careful and critical public 
study, based upon these better data 
and analysis. Too often in the past, 
such data as there have been, were 
available only to the well-informed 
interested person, because their form 
was such that only he could under- 
stand them. Interest groups of all 
kinds have sought to influence ap- 
propriations for federal land man- 
agement to meet their purposes, but 
there has been little truly public 
consideration of the matter. 

The appropriation-expenditure 
process needs great improvement if 
federal resource management is not 
to be continuously handicapped. 
The time lead for appropriation re- 
quests could be shortened, the re- 
quests could be in more general 
terms with more latitude for admin- 
istrative adjustments to meet chang- 
ing situations, some provision could 
be made for limited carry-overs of 
funds into the following fiscal year 
in order to smooth the fiscal year 
break, and various other devices 
could be used. These various ex- 
pediting and simplifying procedures 
could well mean closer, not looser, 
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supervision by the top Exccutiye 
and Legislative Branch officials, 
Freed of unimportant details, they 
could give more attention to the 
over-all results, in relation to the 
over-all need; and corrective action 
could be directed to program funda. 
mentals, not to details. 
Considerable public discussion has 
been directed at administrative re. 
organization of the federal land 
management agencies in recent years, 
Administrative reorganization, be. 
tween departments or between bu- 
reaus, might produce some advan. 
tages, assuming that it could be ac. 
complished without crippling con- 
troversy and strife. But, at the 
best, it would not touch some of 
these more fundamental problems of 
federal resource management. Other 
changes in the governmental proc- 
esses are needed. One way to get 
them would be the creation of a fed- 
eral land management corporation, 
not only with relatively broad pow- 
ers but with carefully devised con- 
trol mechanisms to insure its adher- 
ence to Presidential and Congres- 


sional policy. Another way would 
be a number of relatively large 
modifications of present govern- 


mental procedures. 

The best way to adopt federal land 
management to the needs of the fu- 
ture is not a matter which can be 
settled by any one man, nor fully 
explored in one article. But it does 
seem clear, at least to me, that the 
time has come when a rather care. 
ful and intensive re-examination of 
federal land management, by a lot 
of different people and with a lot 
of public discussion and debate, is 
urgently needed. I would like to 
suggest that this sort of re-examina- 
tion and debate would be more like- 
ly to produce significant results than 
studies of land ownership, federal 
and otherwise. I believe that the 
land ownership issues have been 
largely decided, while the federal 
land management issues have scarce- 
ly been touched. 

I hope that The American For 
estry Association may reconsider 1ts 
role in this matter of federal forest 
lands. 


Project in the Parks 
(From page 18) 


tion. It first had to be decided how 
far into the future the group should 
make specific plans. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, ten years 
seemed a reasonable time. As the 
end of 1955 came near it was ap- 


parent that the program could not 
start until sometime in 1956. There 
fore, 1966 would be a_ reasonable 
target completion date. The fact 
that 1966 would also be the 50th 
anniversary of the National Park 
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“d made to President Eisenhower and 
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Ilv beginning of Mission 66 and listed 
wd the work that would be done in the 
he fiscal year 1957. The estimated cost, 
se. by the planning group, for the first 
of year was $66,238,000. Congress, com- 
lot pletely in sympathy with the pro- 
lot gram and confident of the contribu- 
+ tion that it would make to the wel- 
to lare and enjoyment of the people, 
=. increased that figure and appro- 
ke. priated $68,020,000 for the first year. 
\an Costs of the Mission 66 program 
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the erating the system and capital im- OP... 4... 
en provements. Increasing each year to 
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CATCH 'EM QUiyic. 


AND UNHURT! 


AMAZING 

HAVAHART TRAP fF 
CATCHES MORE 
Rats, Coons, 
Squirrels, etc. 


chores mt EASY TO USE! 


Humane HAVAHART Trap captures animals alive— 
without any damage to them, to you, to your children! 
Takes raiding rats, rabbits, squirrels, skunks, weasels, 
mink, coons, etc. Straying pets and poultry released 
unhurt, Fully guaranteed. Easy to set-—open ends give 
animal confidence. No jaws or springs to break. Rust- 
proof. Sizes for all needs. Send today for valuable FREE 
36-page booklet on trapping secrets (price list included). 
HAVAHART, 155-S Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
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218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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over two million acres with exten- 
sive facilities to single monuments 
on less than half an acre with no 
facilities. Besides different kinds of 
parks, there is a wide variety in the 
nature of the units. Although most 
units are outdoor establishments 
such as forts, Indian ruins and 
mounds, battlefields, cemeteries, nat- 
ural formations and historic sites, 
there are also enclosed museums such 
as the Lincoln Museum National 
Memorial in Washington, D. C. 
Unique are the National Parkways 
such as the Blue Ridge Parkway, the 
George Washington Memorial Park- 
way, the Foothills Parkway and the 
Natchez Trace Parkway, which are 
in reality simply elongated parks 
with a highway as a major feature. 
In all of these units, however, in 
varying degrees, there is need for 
maintenance and additional facili- 
ties. Providing these new facilities 
and protecting them over the years 
is the essence of Mission 66. 

But buying land, building roads 
and thrills, erecting administrative 
buildings, warehouses, shops, ranger 
stations, patrol cabins, fire towers, 
and providing water and sewerage 
facilities, important as this is, it is 
not the entire picture. The public 
that visits the national parks today 
is not the same public that came a 
few years ago. 

Use of the national parks gen- 
erally is overwhelmingly by the fam- 
ily. People come to the parks for a 
variety of related reasons, such as 
patriotic curiosity, relaxation, enter- 
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tainment, spiritual refreshment, jp. 
spiration, education of theinselyes 
and their children or just plain cq. 
riosity. Some are completely satisfied 
to merely drink in and savor the 
beauties of nature in the parks. But 
in the case of the geological forma. 
tion, the historical site or the my. 
seum, the visitor, who has taken jis 
time and spent his money to come 
and bring his family, wants to know 
what it is all about. And, it is the 
responsibility of his government, 
which has made it available to him, 
to tell him. Recognizing this, Mis. 
sion 66 has provided for a total of 
109 new visitor centers throughout 
the system. These visitor centers are 
one of the most pressing needs and 
one of the most useful facilities for 
helping the visitor to see the park 
and to enjoy his visit. 

In early days people took more 
time to see what was offered. Today 
they come in automobiles and are in 
a hurry to see what is available and 
then be off to something else. They 
ask, ““What is here?” “Why?” “Where 
is it?” ““How far is it?” “How long 

”” Today’s visitors 


, 


will it take?” etc. 
include more city-bred people un- 
familiar with wilderness ways; more 
children and more older people re: 
quiring special attention; more peo- 
ple whose rising level of education 
demands more knowledge and guid- 
ance; and more citizens accustomed 
through press, radio, television and 
motion pictures to the professional 
and graphic presentation of knowl 
edge. The visitor center is provided 
to accommodate these needs and to 
answer these questions. A _ typical 
visitor center provides information 
service, publications, maps, exhibits, 
comfort stations, telephones and uni- 
formed personnel to answer ques- 
tions and to be generally helpful. 
Park officials no longer wait until 
the visitor is within his gates before 
they begin to look out for his wel 
fare or start to entertain him. Neat 
the larger parks local radio stations 
broadcast periodic announcements 
giving road and weather conditions 
in and near the parks, availability 
of meals and rooms, fire warnings, 
and road directions so that the in 
coming tourist may know before he 
arrives what accommodations are 
available and the conditions prevail 
ing in the park he is approaching, 

In our American system of budg- 
etary finance, funds for carrying 
on any long-range project must be 
appropriated each year by Congress. 
While tentative approval had been 
obtained by the National Park Serv- 
ice for funds for the entire ten year 
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period ol the Mission 66 program, 
this was merely for planning pur- 
poses. 

Everyone who read the newspapers 
in late spring of this year knows of 
the politics that were played over the 
budget for fiscal year 1958 which 
started July 1, 1957. It is most grati- 
fying, however, to all interested in 
the national parks to know that, ex- 
cept for minor adjustments, Con- 
gress appropriated the funds request- 
ed for Mission 66 for the new fiscal 
year. Included also in the budget 
was provision for the establishment 
ofa personnel training program, the 
need for which became apparent as 
the first year of operation progressed. 

In the past, education of park per- 
sonnel to meet and deal with the 
public has largely been by a father 
handing down his experiences and 
passing on advice to his son. If the 
father was a good public servant, the 
son was likely to be also. If the fath- 
er had poor habits, the son was 
pretty certain to have similar char- 
acteristics. With the anticipated in- 
flux of large masses of people to the 
parks, this kind of training was no 
longer adequate. So, this year a Na- 
tional Park Service Training Center 
will be established at Yosemite Na- 
tional Park to train newly recruited 
personnel in the fine points of work- 
ing with the public. 

The first people to be trained will 
be the rangers who have the respon- 
sibility of maintaining good habits 
and discipline in the parks. As most 
infractions of the rules are com- 
mitted in ignorance, the rangers will 
be trained to handle offenders with 
tact along with firmness. The na- 
turalists, historians and archeologists 
will also be included in the first 
groups. By pointing out to these 
scientists that in passing along their 
knowledge to the park visitors they 
are not only greatly increasing the 
enjoyment of the visitors but they 
are also enhancing their own pres- 
tige and the importance of their 
work. 

The curriculum is a most compre- 
hensive one and will extend over a 
three month period, given twice a 
year in the off-season when personnel 
can best be spared from their duties. 
Under the most capable guidance of 
Frank F. Kowshi, veteran National 
Park Service Ranger, it will, to use 


his own modest words, “do a lot of 


good.” 


A thoughtful, practical and pro- 


digious program, Mission 66 is an 


answer to the American people for 


the trust and confidence placed in 
their government. 
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THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 
Heavy Roots and Sturdy 
Tops of Musser Quality 
Seedlings compared with 
Ordinary Seedlings. 


GOOD TREES COST YOU LESS: 


Musser trees grow and thrive where 
others fail to survive — because of Care- 
ful Selection of Seed, Good Heredity, 
Scientific Propagation and Spraying, 
Musser trees are healthy. Heavy roots, 
sturdy tops assure rapid growth. 

There is as much difference in trees as 
in common and purebred livestock. Don’t 
waste money on inferior stock. 


Write for Free Catalog.. 


with wholesale planting list. Ask for our 
famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 





YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE 
OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE per 1000 


Very best Christmas tree strain, from seed col- 
lected by our men from selected parent trees. 
Healthy, sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” $25.00 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” a 
2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” oo... 45.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14” 45.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing per 1000 
Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 

2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14” 50.00 
DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy per 1000 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” $30.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” 15.00 
BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” $60.00 
Many other Evergreens, Ornamentals, Shade Trees 
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SAVE ON 
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with ROWCO 


RUSHKING 


world’s largest-selling 
portable brushcutter 


MOBILE, LIGHTWEIGHT MACHINE 


PAYS FOR ITSELF —FAST! 





BRUSHKING can go anywhere your men can go! Quickly, easily clears 


away tangled brush, vines, briars, tough weeds . 


.. even small trees. 


Ideal for harvesting! One man with BRUSHKING outcuts 6 men with 
old-fashioned axes and brush-hooks. Rugged, dependable, completely 
field proven. Absolutely safe and easy to operate. Cuts close to fences, 
rocks, obstacles ... GRASS TRIMMING ATTACHMENT AVAILABLE. 


SEND FOR wo----------------------------, 


COMPLETE 
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ROWCO 


Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Subsidiary of 
Harrington G Richardson, Inc. 
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ROWCO MFG. CO., INC., 80 Emerald St. 
Keene, N. H. 
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Brushking. 
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BETTER, FASTER PRUNING 
WITH BARTLETT TOOLS 


For 45 years Bartlett has spe- 
cialized in the correct, most 
efficient tools for every tree 
surgery operation. They save 
you time and money. 
No. 1-W Trimmer 
(left) easily clips 
limbs up to I!/4”. 
Compound Lever 
Head with pulley gives 
9 to | cutting power. 
6 to 16 ft. handles. 


$15.45 to $19.50 


Additional pole sec- 
tions available at ex- 
tra charge. 


No. 44 Pole Saw 
(right) has 16” peg 
tooth blade, 7 teeth 
per inch. Can be ad- 
justed to suit opera- 
































tor's position. Pole 
lengths from 4 to 16 
ft = 


$12 to $15.70 


diamond point teeth. Extra 
wearing gloves. 
No. 114-B . . . $9.10. With Belt Snap. . 


Delivered in U.S.A. 
Write for catalog No. 37 showing complete line. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 


large grip permits 
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MYRTLE (Vinca Minor) 


A neat, sturdy creeping plont that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 
F>) con be planted 2 ft. apart on level; 1 ft. on 
/ slopes. You cover big areas for little money. 


“008iG cLumps $] 500-1000, $]2Q00 
PACHYSANDRA 4 


Thrives under trees and 
in poor soil. Beautiful 
shiny evergreen 
leaves. Space 6 









in. apart. 
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drought. Steep slopes, 100 
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MAKE YOUR 
RESERVATION NOW! 
ANNUAL MEETING OF 


The American Forestry 
Association 
Loraine Hotel 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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See Page 55 
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(From page 31) 


From the start, the foundation has 
recognized that historical materials 
are more useful and more meaning- 
ful when left in the region to which 
they relate. Thus the foundation, 
instead of trying to set up a single 
central collection at St. Paul, works 
with more than 100 leading univer- 
sity libraries and state and provincial 
historcial societies, acting as an 
agent in finding material and send- 
ing it to appropriate regions of the 
country. Like all materials collected 
by the foundation, the Merrill fam- 
ily papers and the oral history taped 
interviews and their typewritten 
transcripts are deposited in libra- 
ries in the area with which each is 
concerned. 

This localizing of source materials 
helps accomplish one of the founda- 
tion’s most important aims—culti- 
vating the interest of scholars in for- 
est history. Current projects under- 
way by independent researchers who 
have been encouraged by the foun- 
dation’s work include a biography 
of the late Colonel William B. 
Greeley, a history of Louisiana lum- 
bering, a history of creosote treat- 
ment of lumber products, and a his- 
tory of labor in the Lake States for- 
est products industry. 

Committees on forest history have 
been organized by the foundation 
in many states among faculty mem- 
bers of leading universities, archi- 
vists, librarians, foresters, conserva- 
tionists, writers, editors and_ busi- 
nessmen, all of whom are seriously 
interested in collecting and preserv- 
ing forest history of their particular 
region of the country. ; 

In Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia, 
committees on forest history back a 
regional network of fourteen top col- 
lecting institutions. A similar net- 
work is being organized in the South, 
where a rich lode of historical ma- 
terial includes the records of the 
Southern Pine Association, now on 
deposit at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; the Angelina County Lumber 
Company records recently added to 
the Stephen F. Austin State College 
Library at Nacogdoches, Texas, and 
the papers of Carl A. Schenck, on de- 
posit in the newly dedicated Bilt- 
more Room at North Carolina State 
College. 

Today, as our business organiza- 
tions, conservation groups, trade as- 
sociations and trade unions celebrate 


their fiftieth, seventy-fifth or hun. 
dredth anniversaries, we are sud. 
denly becoming aware of the im. 
portance of our own history. Instead 
of considering history a matter of 
dates, battles and politics, we are be. 
ginning to realize that much of our 
history is actually the story of our 
continent’s great natural resources, 

Until recently, the story of North 
America’s forests and forest-related 
groups had been only superficially 
studied. If the general public has 
had any concept at all of the story, 
it has been based chiefly on folklore 
such as Paul Bunyan, or on the pop- 
ular journalistic efforts of the muck- 
rakers who pictured use of our for- 
ests only in terms of devastation. 
The Forest History Foundation is 
in effect dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that it’s high time historians 
gave forest-related groups a_ fair 
shake on the facts. 

Occasionally, the foundation pub- 
lishes a book or shorter manuscript 
in its field. Recent publications in- 
clude “Forest History Sources of the 
United States and Canada,” a com- 
pilation citing 972 groups of manu- 
scripts in 108 of the leading collect- 
ing institutions in the United States 
and Canada, published in 1956; 
“The Biltmore Story: Recollections 
of the Beginning of Forestry in the 
United States” by Carl Alwin 
Schenck, edited by Ovid Butler, 
1955; “Forests for the Future: The 
Story of Sustained Yield as Told in 
the Diaries and Papers of David T. 
Mason,” edited by Rodney C. Loehr. 

Rather than publish its own ma- 
terial, however, the Forest Histor) 
Foundation prefers to stimulate in- 
dependent research and publication 
of forest history by providing schol- 
ars and writers outside its own or 
ganization with the material they 
need 

Foresters and forest-related groups 
have long been aware of their big 
stake in the conservation and wise 
management of our forests—the nat 
ural resource which is their basic 
raw material. They have another 
resource almost as basic which they 
often take for granted—the resourct 
of their experience. Forest and for- 
est industry history are a colorful 
and important part of the history o 
North America, and the Forest His 
tory Foundation is dedicated to the 
task of collecting and _ preserving 
that history before it is lost forever 
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sites where no hillside adjustment is neces- 
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grower. Wearing parts same as “Standard.” 
Write for details. 
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the sense of restless rustling; of a 
titanic shifting of vast energies. It 
was nothing one could hear with the 
outer ear, only the weird sensation 
of hearing from within. 

Man with his technology can per- 
form many large and curious mir- 
acles, but all the skill he has in every 
field he knows could never repro- 
duce for an instant the shimmering, 
corruscating glory of that cascade of 
color. It was like—one gropes for 
words—a monster kaleidoscope 
throwing into the endless sky a flam- 
ing radiance of geometric reflections. 
With the black, spangled arch of 
heaven as an infinite back-drop, the 
ebb and flow of those colored bands 
and ribbons made the time a night 
to remember, indeed. 


We recall an intruding thought 
as we watched that spectacle in awe: 
is anyone else, anywhere, watching 
this, we wondered; or were we, alone, 
the only comprehending audience? 
The small sounds of night life all 
about did not diminish, nor even 
falter. Apparently only man can 
perceive—and know—the glory of a 
nature outside himself. 

For an hour we watched, bundled 
with a warm blanket against the 
night chill and the crawling static 
electricity. What unthinkable forces, 
we wondered dreamily, could throw 
those great streamers and flows into 
the void of space itself? What su- 
preme order of nature could bring 
to pass such patterns of power, so 
precise and regular and yet so form- 
less and rhythmical? What natu- 
ral elements could produce such 
hypnotic and compelling visions— 
and the life that could describe these 
as hypnotic and compelling visions? 
Why was all this—such sights liter- 
ally force philosophy —at once so 
oddly alien and so oddly familiar? 

No answers came to these timeless 
questions. In the fullness of the 
night the aurora vanished to make 
way for the dawn. We slept again, 
to waken in a morning everywhere 
white with clean and _ crystalline 
frost. 

We spent many days in this splen- 
did place, making tentative friend- 
ships with shy deer and excitable 
Canada jays. Antelope kept a wary 
distance. From 70 feet we watched 
the labored birth of a wabbly Wapiti 
elk. As we walked through those al- 


pine meadows, high above the 
clouds, we met the _ gossip-loving 
prairie dogs and the ubiquitous 
chipmunks. 


From a_ patrolling ranger who 








shared our trout dinner one evening 





————. 


we heard more about the mysterious 
Medicine Wheel. 

“What is it, exactly?” We asked, 

“Over by Lovell,” the ranger re. 
plied, “there’s a big open-face moun. 
tain called Medicine Wheel Peak 
On the side of the peak facing east, 
above the timberline, there is out. 
lined in flat stones—on the ground— 
a huge, symmetrical wheel. It has 
many spokes, some of varying length. 
There’s a sort of altar at the center.” 

“Where did it come from?” 

“Nobody knows. It’s so old its 
origin isn’t even hinted at in the 
ancient legends of the Indians here. 
abouts. It’s as old, maybe, as the 
stonehenge of England, or the sing. 
ing statues of Easter Island. No one 
knows who put it there, or when, or 
why .. . but it is.” 

So as we left the forest above the 
clouds to return to the work-a-day 
world, we came to look at the Medi- 
cine Wheel on the big, bare moun. 
tain. 

Some say this 245-ft. design was 
built by an unknown race of un- 
thinkable antiquity as a_ temple. 
Eternally facing the sun at dawn, 
28 spokes radiate from a central 
point to form a nearly perfect circle. 
An altar to some strange god it may 
have been, indeed, for on the wom 
great stone in the center rests the 
white, crumbling, vacant-eyed skull 
of a buffalo. Evidence roundabout 
indicates a thousand predecessor 
skulls. 

We closed our eyes to recollect the 
dimly-remembered legends we had 
read; legends of the north country 
Indians; legends which told, in 
hushed whispers and vague words, 
of the terrible . . . Wendigo. Here 
was the god of all evil, the spirit of 
death, so the legends said, who 
strode the cold night skies with 
great, soft sounds and strange, pale 
lights. Here, the stories said, was the 
eternal enemy of the sights and 
sounds of daylight. Mothers a thov- 
sand generations forgotten may have 
quieted restless children with mur 
mured threats of the Wendigo. Wat 
riors in the dawn of time itself maj 
have shivered in deathly fear of the 
outdoors when Wendigo rode the 
dark skies. 

Was there any relation betwee? 
the origin of the Medicine Wheel 
and the legend of the Wendigo: 
Both are as ancient as time itself 
The shrouded answer to the sectel 
must surely be known by the watch 
ful, quiet mountains which look 
down from all around. 
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rather than recognizing that the 
problems to be met in bringing a 
biotic resource into a high degree 
of productivity, are essentially a 
matter of bringing a biotic resource 
into balance with the economics of 
our times. An equivalent effort ex- 
pended in a different direction 
could contribute much more to 
American forestry. 

Pre-merchantable, forest growing 
stock must first of all become ac- 
ceptable forest collateral before real 
strides can be made in bringing our 
nations farm woodlands into really 
intensive management. Now that the 
bugaboo of fire loss is being reduced 
to insurable status, and diversified 
markets are developing, forest grow- 
ing stock credit is near. As _ this 
credit becomes available those con- 
cerned with influencing farm wood- 
land management will have a large 
enough problem informing — the 
owner how to anticipate growth 
response, how to estimate probable 
time deferments before returns, and 
the forestry practices that fit his prop- 
erty without undertaking personal 
training of each existing farm wood- 
land owner into a do it yourself 
manager. Since most forestry deci- 
sions whether applied to a farm 
woodland ownership or other form 
of ownership are long range, requir- 
ing comparative financial analyses, 
there will be many instances where 
owners of the larger acreages should 
be referred to private consultants 
for such analyses. 

As time goes on and the present 
condition of growing stock improves 
in age, balance and density, income 
can be more frequent, lessening our 
management difficulties. We have 
improved road _ networks, better 
equipment, a higher long-term de- 
mand for wood, all working toward 
increasing the value and practicabil- 
ity of managing the farm woods on 
a crop basis. These factors tend to- 
ward economic operation of smaller 
acreages than in the past, reducing 
existing disproportionately high costs 
of small scale operations. This trend 
is evolving in favor of the intensity 
Preston would like to see, but there 
are intermediate steps requiring 
earlier emphasis. 

No one is in better position to 
make constructive use of these trends 
than the resident woodland owner 
who has the interest in forestry. 
Such an owner should be encour- 
aged to purchase additional nearby 
woodland acreage when needed to 
improve growing stock balance or 
improve operating economics. On 
the other hand, let us recognize that 
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where his age, interests, health or 
stability are negative such an owner 
should be encouraged to lease or 
sell those portions of the farm 
ownership that can be feasibly sub. 
divided off. 

Let us recognize further that such 
a process of lease and blocking into 
more nearly economic operating 
units is healthier to the local econ. 
omy if it can be largely accomplished 
between small private land owners 
in place of flow from local resident 
ownership to be locked in corporate 
industrial ownerships. These large 
industrial ownerships play a vitally 
important part in providing market 
outlets. They also provide stable 
management to large areas of land 
which have required capital and 
credit not available to ownership 
having smaller aggregations of 
capital. Long-term purchasing con. 
tracts with private owners represents 
a means of satisfying the need for 
assured wood supply to support 
plant investment without freezing 
as much capital or creating a land- 
less population in regions of forest 
industrial concentration. It is not 
necessary to the forest industry's 
survival, to good forest management, 
nor in the interest of preserving the 
freedom of spirit upon which this 
nation was founded, that land own- 
ership should concentrate in federal, 
state or private holdings so huge as 
to reduce the opportunities for ca- 
pable owners of small land holdings 
to survive and flourish in the stew- 
ardship of lands, agricultural or 
forest. 

The resident owner of a compara- 
tively small ownership who lives 
nearby and is able to work his for- 
est, who has access to sufficient oper. 
ating capital, and is willing to co 
operate with the technical forester 
is in a position to introduce a more 
intensive forest management than 
can the most progressive industrial 
forest owner, the national, or the 
state forests, which have lost the 
touch of self interest. May he soon 
be able to obtain long-term credit 
and long may he survive. 

A fundamental error in approach 
has often been to overlook how crit 
ically serious an unbalanced age dis 
tribution of growing stock is, or too 
small an amount of acreage is to the 
manageability of an average farm 
woodland. Much effort has_ been 
wasted in encouraging the economi- 
cally impractical operation. At the 
other extreme have been those who 
have indulged in the dangerous pro- 
posal that private management was 
hopeless and that tree cutting on 
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private land should therefore be 
publicly regulated. We have pro- 
ceeded as though boundaries were 
beyond man’s control, and as though 
the public interest could not be 
served in the form of a financing 
organization instead of a_ policing 
organization. 

We turned the corner in Ameri- 
can forestry when demand caught 
up with easily accessible timber 
supply, and diversified markets de- 
veloped. Economic incentive is now 
plainly in view for forest manage- 
ment on the farm woodlands. 

In challenging the philosophy ex- 
pressed by Preston, I would substi- 
tute the following four fundamental 
policy objectives for improving farm 
woodlands which I believe require 
emphasis and support of the for- 
estry movement, public and private: 

1) Encourage shifts in ownership 
in the direction of more manageable 
farm woodland acreages under 
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(From 


early morning and evening growth; 
and interrupted dark in whick lights 
came on in the middle of the night.) 
Some of the encouraging results are 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. 

It was evident that extra light 
alone increased growth; increasing 
the level of nutrition increased 
growth; and increasing both day- 
length and nutrient levels resulted 
in still further growth increases. 

Early in 1957 Sines sent the “stim- 
ulated” nursery seedlings to forest 
planting sites. Snow and his staff 
expanded their investigations with 
screening tests of 17 conifer and 10 
hardwood species. Combinations of 
14 light treatments at several differ- 
ent nutritional levels are being used. 
The results of these tests and the 
field plantings will not be available 
for some time. 

Meanwhile the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Nursery at Norris, Ten- 
nessee, also has begun a large scale 
test of the effects of supplemental 
light. 

The evolution of this little study 
indicates, as have many others, that 
forest research needs the attention 
of many other biological scientists. 
The skills of plant physiologists, 
biochemists, geneticists, pathologists 
and other specialists need to be com- 
bined with the talents of silvicultur- 
ists and forest managers for a team 
approach. The basic problems of 
wood fibre production are too com- 
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resident owner control, but teamed 
with professional forestry direction. 
This will require both credit fa- 
cilities, and educational and _tech- 
nical encouragement to make use of 
the new credit facility. 

2) Emphasize the need to build 
growing stock levels to economic 
proportions and how to use forest 
credit to this end once it is available. 

3) Foster the use of long-term 
leasing arrangements, or forest pro- 
duct purchasing contracts where out- 
right land purchase is disadvantage- 
ous. 

4) Utilize the foresters in our 
public agencies to inform and sell, 
to foster and encourage these objec- 
tives together with conservation and 
recreational forestry aspects; and 
our private foresters to provide for- 
est management services on a self- 
supporting, fee paying basis, as a 
farm woodland ownership  ap- 
proaches economic proportions. 


Notebook 
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plex, and the related fields too nu- 
merous, for a single worker to en- 
compass. Special biological labora- 
tories, dedicated to forest research 
are needed. 


The impact of economic change 
and population growth on land use 
along the Eastern seaboard is clearly 
evident in a re-survey of the 32- 
County Coastal Plain area of Vir- 
ginia. Forest Survey Release No. 50, 
of the Southeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Asheville, North 
Carolina, revealed that “agricultural 
land, including land in cultivation, 
pasture, and idle or resting crop- 
land, has been reduced 17 percent 
in the past 16 years. About half of 
this reduction in agricultural land 
reverted to forest, 7 percent was 
covered by small bodies of water, 
and 40 percent was utilized in ex- 
panding urban areas, suburban 
developments, roads, airports, and 
other nonforest and nonagricultural 
uses.” The sample area _ includes 
Norfolk and Richmond but does 
not include suburban Washington. 

The survey also indicated that 69 
percent of the commercial forest 
land in the Virginia Coastal Plain 
was on farms, 19 percent owned by 
wood-using industries, 9 percent in 
other private ownership and 3 per- 
cent in public ownership. All but 
49,000 acres or 99 percent of the 4.1 
million acre forested area is suitable 
and available for timber produc- 
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tion. The area in pine and mixed 
pine-hardwood types declined 8 per- 
cent since 1940. This trend to hard- 
wood types resulted partly from the 
preferred use of the pines, and also 
{rom the steady buildup of hard- 
wood stocking in all tree sizes. Pulp 
and paper companies are making 
special efforts to convert large areas 
of inferior hardwoods to the more 
valuable pine types. 
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trees have been proposed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
the request of the National Christ. 
mas Tree Growers Association and 
several state associations. The pro. 
posals provide for three grades based 
on density, taper, balance, freshness 
and freedom from deformities. 


A “State Forest Tax Law Digest, 
1956” has been published by the 
Forest Service, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C, 






(From page 19) 


specific ores have been mined out. 
Finally, it notes the promise of nu- 
clear and solar energy, concluding 
that “. . . the ultimate resources of 
energy which are available to man 
are enormous” — enormous enough 
to irrigate the deserts of the earth, 
to extract the essential metals from 
the earth’s common rock. 

To accomplish such wonders 
would require, of course, the rarest 
and most valuable resource of them 
all, human intelligence and human 
will. Messrs. Brown, Bonner, and 
Weir give careful attention to this 
problem of “brainpower,” resolving 
that it too, like the basic material 
resources, is theoretically plentiful. 
And here we come to the real mes- 
sage of this extraordinary book: 
whether the world declines to a lev- 
el of subsistence living within the 
next 100 years, or climbs to a new 
and wholesome abundance for all, 
depends upon man himself, upon 
what he does or does not choose to 
do concerning his situation. 

Such a profound and simple in- 
sight, coming as it does from scien- 
tists of great distinction, is an em- 
phatic reminder that the problems 
of the Nuclear Age are fundamen- 
tally no different than were the prob- 
lems of the Bronze Age. The fate of 
any society rests, in the last account- 
ing, upon the intelligence and the 
character of its citizens. 

The authors conclude with this 
magnificent summation: 

“We have seen that, in principle, 
man can, if he wills it, create a 
world where people can lead lives 
of abundance and creativity within 
the framework of a free society. It 
is apparent that there will be many 
difficulties; there will be many dan- 
gers. But it seems reasonably clear 
what man must do in order that the 
path may be negotiated. It remains 
to be seen whether he will recognize 
these problems in time and proceed 


to create a still higher level of inte. 
gration, or whether he will permit 
his civilization at its present stage 
of development to disintegrate, per- 
haps never to reappear. The future 
of industrial society revolves around 
the question of whether man can 
learn to live with man.” 

This is to say that the question 
of natural resources and their use 
cannot be dealt with in a scientific 
or technological vacuum, but de- 
pends for its wise solution upon the 
moral vision of society. The funda- 
mental issue of the next 100 years, 
therefore, is not primarily what we 
shall do with our natural resources, 
but what we shall do with the light 
and truth which God has made 
available to us all. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT 


Natural History of Birds, A Guide 
to Ornithology. By Leonard W. 
Wing. (Ronald Press. 1956. 539 pp. 
$6.75.) 
The Ornithologists’ Guide. Ed. by 
H. P. W. Hutson. (Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1956. 275 pp. $10.00.) 
Audubon Western Bird Guide, 
Land, Water and Game Birds. By 
Richard H. Pough. (Doubleday & 
Co. 1957. 316 pp. $4.95.) 

If bird watchers were to read all 
the recent literature pertinent to the 
avocation of amateur ornithology, 





“Of the Redwoods, John Muir 
wrote. ‘Through all the event- 
ful centuries. . . God has cared 
for these trees, saved them from 
drought, disease, avalanches, and 
a thousand storms; but He can- 
not save them from sawmills and 
fools; this is left to the Amer- 
can people.” 

From: 
A Contribution to the 
Heritage of Every American 
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they would have no time left for 
watching 

A field guide of one’s own region 
is, however, essential, Pough’s Audu- 
bon Western Bird Guide is of that 
excellence we have come to expect 
from both Pough and the Audubon 
Society. If you live in the western 
half of the country, or plan to trav- 
el there, this is a book to own. 

Resisting the temptation for a 
frightful pun, let me add that 
Wing's Natural History of Birds is 
one of those rare books which leads 
the bird watcher from the superfi- 
ciality of mere recognition to some- 
thing of the ornithologist’s true un- 
derstanding. A careful and continu- 
ing study of this work would give 
real substance to what is otherwise 
often no more than a pleasant pas- 
time. 

The Ornithologists Guide was 
written for a similar purpose, but 
suffers from the worst weaknesses of 
an anthology. The 46 contributors 
might better have been pared to 6; 
and since all the writers are British, 
many of these short chapters obvi- 
ously have great difficulty getting 
under way. Unlike the books by 
Wing and Pough which are major 
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contributions, The Ornithologists’ 
Guide bears note largely because it 
was a major effort. 


A Contribution to the Heritage of 
Every American. The Conservation 
Activities of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Text by Nancy Newhall. (Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1957. 179 pp. $15.00.) 

Browsing through the pages of 
this handsome book I am impressed, 
not so much by the extent of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s philanthropies in the 
field of conservation, great as they 
have been, but by the man’s quick, 
keen willingness to do. 

His wealth is largely an accident 
of birth. His character, as character 
is for every man, is the result of 
tedious self-discipline at the bar of 
principle. Money alone could never 
have performed such a vast service 
in conservation. From Williamsburg 
to Jackson Hole to The Cloisters, 
here is a man with the open mind 
to see an opportunity, and the char- 
acter to act when action is required. 

This book is a warm tribute, 
though in a sense, superfluous. The 
living good the man has accomp- 
lished never will let his fellow-coun- 
trymen forget him. 


The Green That Is England 


(From page 21) 


thorn. Indeed, during the wars hill 
land reverted to bracken, poor and 
light land to heather and birch, and 
poor clay to thorn and oak. 

This land grows wonderful and 
plentiful grass despite being so dif- 
ferent to the vast continental type 
grasslands of the prairies, pampas 
and steppes with their uniformity of 
type and ability to store vast fertility. 
The climate is without doubt the 
main factor, in its temperateness, sel- 
dom reaching 90° Fahrenheit or 0° 
Fahrenheit, with an unpredictable 
rainfall, varying West to East from 
80-25 inches per annum. The soil is 
as varying as the climate, changing 
from field to field: stiff clays, clays 
with flints, chalk, limestone with 
plenty of stone, gravel, alluvial and 
deep peat soils, fields acid at one 
end, alkaline at the other. Many of 
the soils would be, I think, thought 
poorly of by the prairie farmers of 
the United States and Canada, by 
reason of their physical texture, and 
many of them are of no great in- 
herent fertility. 

In mild winters grass ceases to 
grow and stay green for perhaps two 
and a half months, but in severe win- 
ters four months is nearer the mark. 

Standing on any slight eminence 


in the English countryside except on 
the big downs where hedges are rare, 
and on the limestone hills and hills 
of the north where stone walls rule, 
a chequer board of green hedges, 
green fields, apparently heavily treed, 
stands out. 

The shapes of fields register the 
developments of tenure, of rights of 
way, of enclosures, of drainage, of 
common lands and of the tortuous 
dealing of man with man where 
land is concerned. The hedges are 
quickthorn, hawthorn, blackthorn, 
mixed with nut, beech and other 
similar types. These hedges are prob- 
ably unique to Britain. Slow to 
grow, they eventually were stock- 
proof and provided shade in sum- 
mer and shelter in winter. In the 
days when these hedges were planted, 
time was on man’s side. A hedge 
might take 5-10 years to grow and 
with care and attention might last 
100 years. The hedgers always left 
saplings, oaks, beeches, ashes, chest- 
nuts, willows and mainly elms, to 
grow in the hedges. They did not 
improve the hedges, but in a hun- 
dred years they became money in the 
bank, a life insurance. The big es- 
tates have also contributed to the 
general appearance of trees every- 
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where, with their development of 
parks and copses and couverts for 
game during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

In the nineteenth century with the 
competition of prairie corn (wheat) 
and the growing demand of indus- 
trial areas for livestock products the 
rush to grass began. “Up horn! Down 
Corn!” cried the English farmer. All 
over the country can be seen land 
now in grass, showing its old arable 
origin by its ridge and furrow sur- 
face. 

There was no technique for laying 
down this land to grass, no grass 
seed or improved strains of grass, and 
it might take 10-20 years or more of 
stocking and good management to 
produce good pastures. So highly 
were these pastures valued that most 
tenancy agreements prohibited 
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ploughing up permanent pastures 
under dire penalties. 

Only during the necessities of 
these last two world wars were some 
of these pastures broken up, and a 
big tradition broken. Now of course 
there is a well understood practice 
for producing good permanent or 
temporary grass with carefully 
selected and improved grasses and 
clover. 

But the English countryside js 
changing; hedges are being ripped 
up and few new ones are being 
planted. The mechanised hedge 
trimmer has come and that does 
not lovingly leave saplings. 

In future years we shall still be 
green, trees are still being planted, 
but the countryside will look more 
organised and less picturesque. 


Boy Scouts’ National Jamboree 
(From page 12) 


“This Magic Land,” in which he 
also starred. The film was prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture 
and Department of the Interior to 
illustrate how conservation practices 
will work magic on the land. 

Of course every carnival has to 
have a midway, and this one was no 
exception. After the Big Top show, 
the Scouts toured some 18 “‘side- 
shows” along the carnival’s midway, 
which presented the major activities 
in forest, soil, water and wildlife 
management. And, at each sideshow, 
an expert was on duty to explain 
the exhibit. 

As each group of Scouts entered 
the Forestry Section of the midway, 
a model fire tower immediately at- 
tracted all eyes. They all wanted to 
hear about the adventurous life of 
a fire lookout. The forester let them 


practice finding the exact location. 


of a fire with his instruments, and 
then plot the site on a map. The 
boys really enjoyed this part of the 
show, but were somewhat startled 
to learn of the backbreaking work 
involved in fighting forest fires, 
when the forester demonstrated the 
use of fire fighting equipment such 
as mattocks, axes and rakes. 

The insect and disease section was 
a real eye-opener for the Scouts. 
They were amazed to discover that 
such tiny insects are destroying more 
timber than forest fires. 

The boys then moved on to the 
forest recreation exhibit where two 
campsites had been set up. The first 
was neat and orderly and bore the 
sign “Good Scouts Camped Here.” 
At this point, the Scouts were 


pleasantly surprised when “Smokey” 
emerged from the tent to greet 
them. (Smokey, the fire preventin’ 
bear, was actually Jim Ricard of the 
New Hampshire Forest and Recrea- 
tion Commission all dressed up in 
the familiar costume, and was by far 
the most popular person at the Jam- 
boree.) The Scouts had a fine time 
with Smokey, who kept reminding 
them to work hard to prevent forest 
fires. 


The next campsite as you can 
imagine was a mess. The sign nailed 
up there read “Who Camped Here?” 
Some Scouts were overheard to re- 
mark, “Gee, looks like ours.”” But 
we'll be willing to wager that their 
camps won’t look like that for long 
after they get back home. 


Other parts of the forestry exhibit 
were devoted to forest management 
techniques and wood _ utilization. 
There was a_ living plantation, 
which had been a year in prepara 
tion, and a tree planter. The boys 
took turns climbing on this to see 
how it operated. There were also 
displays of many forest products. 

Next stop along the midway was 
the soil and water section, which 
featured a 10 x 20 foot scale model 
of the Stone Valley watershed in 
Northumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Here the Scouts learned how 
soil and water conservation meas 
ures on upland streams in an 
area will check flood threats be- 
low. They also saw the effects of 
wind and water erosion in another 
section of this exhibit. Here electric 


(Turn to page 55) 
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By H. G. WILM 


I HAVE JUST SPENT AN INTERESTING WEEK in Phoenix and going over the Salt-Verde River 





Watershed Areas. The purpose of my visit was to get acquainted with the Arizona 
Water Resources Committee; to review the watershed work that is projected and in 
progress by the various action agencies; and to make recommendations for further 
research and project activities. 


LET ME COMMENT FIRST ON THE WATER RESOURCES COMMITTEE. Under the chairmanship of the Hon. 





Lewis W. Douglas, the members consider their principal function is to speak for 
the people of Arizona, helping the action organizations and agencies to develop 
and carry out sound programs of watershed improvements. As they see it, a second 
function is to foster cooperation among the agencies; and a third is to render 
their support to any programs which may be developed. 


TO CARRY OUT THESE FUNCTIONS, the committee is divided into a number of subcommittees, 





each with a chairman who is a member of the main committee. These subcommittees 
are as follows: Research, Education, and Information—Rich Johnson (vice-chair- 
man of the main committee), executive secretary, Central Arizona Project Asso- 
ciation; Municipal—Jack Williams, mayor of Phoenix and owner of radio station 
KOY; Livestock—Ernest Chilson, Winslow rancher and president of Arizona Cattle 
Growers' Association; Finance—C. C. Cooper, Jr., rancher and former banker; 
Industry—George V. Christie, vice-president, First National Bank of Arizona; 
Timber—Peter Gaffney, vice-president, Southwest Lumber Mills; Agriculture—Vic 
Corbell, president, Salt River Valley Water Users' Association; Mining—Jack 
Pullen, assistant general manager, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, Arizona; 
Recreation and Wildlife—Jay H. Price (retired) regional forester, North Central 
Region, Forest Service. Mr. Kel M. Fox, rancher of Sedona and first director of 
the Watershed Management Division of the State Land Department is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Water ReSources Committee. 











IN DISCUSSIONS with members of the committee, I thought they showed a progressive and yet 





conservative attitude toward watershed management of the Salt River Valley Area. 
It also seemed to me that a friendly and cooperative relationship exists between 
the committee people and representatives of the public agencies responsible for 
managing most of the watershed land—especially the Forest Service and Indian Bureau. 
In general, too, I liked the looks of the research work that is being started 

and planned, to provide statistical checks on the effects of the watershed pro- 
gram, both on water yield and on the ecology of the watershed. 


AS TO THE PROGRAM PROPOSALS THEMSELVES, there does not seem to be much argument over the 








management of the spruce-fir and mixed conifer forest types for improved water 
yields. In these types, removal of about half of the basal area of the present 
stands will certainly have a substantial effect on water yields; and it would not 
be out of line with current ideas on the silviculture of these types. In the 
ponderosa pine type, research workers recommend thinning of the overstory to 
about 80 square feet of basal area per acre, and thinning of heavy stands of ad- 
vanced growth to perhaps 650 stems per acre. From what I know of the ponderosa 
pine type, I should consider these recommendations quite in line with management 
for water yield, except that the young stands might easily be thinned to a lower 
residual number per acre. As compared to the present very dense stands of ad- 
vanced growth, however, even thinning to 650 stems would represent a drastic re- 
duction in canopy density; a considerable improvement in timber-growing condi- 
tions; and in most places a real benefit to the aesthetic appearance of the 
forest. (Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS HAS DONE EXTENSIVE "controlled burning" in the ponderosa 
pine type. Judging from their experience, this practice does tend to reduce wilg. 
fire hazards. The Indian Bureau has learned much about the application and con- 
trol of this kind of burning, and seems to be making a success of it; although 
each controlled-burning project inevitably contains some risk. In any event, the 
appearance of burned-over stands of young pine which we visited would lead to the 
conclusion that controlled burning is not a very effective mechanism for thinning 
dense young pine, and probably has relatively little hydrologic effect. 


THE TREATMENT OF UNMERCHANTABLE, "fringe" areas of poor thin, ponderosa pine is appar- 
ently an unsolved problem at this stage. The Water Resources Committee people 
feel that it might best be converted into grassland by eradication of the pine. 


ANOTHER "FRINGE" TYPE, THE MOUNTAIN BRUSH OR CHAPARRAL, presents another unsolved problen, 
The only proposals which are being made for this type are for research on its 
eradication by chemicals and other means, and on the impact of chaparral eradi- 
cation upon watershed conditions. 


IN THE PINYON-JUNIPER TYPE, OUR GROUP visited several extensive areas where the trees have 
been eradicated by cabling and burning, in Some cases with subsequent reseed- 
ing of the land with range vegetation. All of these areas were on level benches 
or table-land. On such areas, I can only feel that the eradication of the pin- 
yon-juniper vegetation is beneficial; aside from any effect on water yields, it 
opens up the land for reseeding and improved forage production. As the eradica- 
tion process moves onto steeper slopes, however, greater caution is indicated. 


ON MANY SLOPING AREAS AT PRESENT, THE LAND IS OCCUPIED BY JUNIPER and nothing else: there 
is no understory of grass, and the soil is commonly eroded. Range men feel that 
eradication of juniper on such sites and replacement with grass would be bene- 
ficial as an erosion-control measure. This seems quite likely. In any event, 
wherever the outcome of juniper eradication seems at all speculative, it is rec- 
ommended that small areas be treated first as a trial, and further eradication 
postponed until one or two seasons of rains have indicated the probable impact 
on soil stability. And after any treatment, future grazing use will need to be 
carefully regulated to prevent land deterioration and erosion. 


WITH PROPER PHYSICAL CONTROLS, the treatment of these various types should provide bene- 
fits in wood and forage production as well as water; and the effects on recrea- 
tion and wildlife should, if anything, be positive. From the viewpoint of recrea- 
tionists, apparently the most controversial portion of the program lies in the 
belts of riparian vegetation along the streams. Serious concern has been ex- 
pressed by sportsmen, lest the watershed program should result in the denudation 


of Arizona's lovely streams and canyons, which are heavily visited by picnickers, 
campers, and fishermen. 


AFTER TALKING OVER THESE THOUGHTS WITH MEMBERS of the Water Resources Committee and get- 
ting the reactions of Forest Service representatives, however, I think the rec- 
reationists do not now have cause for serious concern. Forest Service adminis- 
trators fully recognize the importance of recreation as a resource of Arizona, 
and are certainly not planning to do damage to the aesthetic assets of Arizona 
Streams. The Water Resources Committee agrees with this attitude. 


EVEN IN THE SALT RIVER VALLEY WATERSHED, however, there are many miles of canyon-bottom 
that do not support perennial streams large enough to contain trout, and are 
comparatively inaccessible to recreationists; but which are lined with green 
vegetation which has its feet in the water-table. It seems quite likely that the 
removal of vegetation along such canyon bottoms would substantially increase low- 
water flows during the summer. This would not only have a beneficial effect on 
water yields, but would also tend to benefit the streams further down, where they 
are large enough to support fish and are more favorable recreational areas. In 
order to find out the quantitative effect of such vegetation on water yields, it 
is probable that small-scale experiments may be installed in reaches of canyon 
where there is perennial flow, and which are accessible to research workers. If 
Such experiments are conducted, it will by no means indicate that large-scale 
treatments are proposed for that kind of stream. 


























IN THE LOWEST, semi-desert and desert portions of the watershed are areas where the major 
Streams are lined with a heavy growth of vegetation such as tamarisk. Research 
on the control of this kind of vegetation is also being conducted by public agen- 


cies, including the Forest Service's Southwestern Forest and Range Experiment 
Station. 
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Boy Scouts 


From page 52) 


fans were used for wind and water- 
ing cans lon rain in order to demon- 
strate how erosion occurs on un- 
protected land. io 

Another popular exhibit was the 
running stream for fish set up by the 
Fish and Wildlife experts, who 
found it necessary to construct 100- 
foot streams as there were no na- 
tural waterways at Valley Forge. 
Various improvements were built 
into the streams such as dams, spill- 
wavs and deflectors to show how 
streams can be made habitable for 
fish. 

Two orphan fawns stole the show 
at the wildlife management exhibit 
which depicted ideal habitat for 
some forms of wildlife. These 8- 
week old, spindly-legged fawns really 
seemed to enjoy being on exhibition. 
In the next cage was a wild turkey, 
a game aniinal whose preferred habi- 
tat is a mature forest. Further along 
were some raccoons who were hav- 
ing a fine time performing for the 
Scouts. 

The bird houses and_ feeding 
boxes placed around this area 
proved to be just as popular with 
the birds as with the Scouts. The 
bird houses had been put up less 
than two days when wrens and 
bluebirds began claiming squatters 
rights. 

The Conservation Carnival was 
by far the most popular daytime 
event at the Jamboree. Under the 
supervision of Ted Pettit, conserva- 
tion director for the Boy Scouts na- 
tional organization, the carnival was 
the largest single conservation ex- 
hibit ever amassed in the United 
States. It required the combined ef- 
forts of the Forest Service, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the conservation 
agencies of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York to produce 
and operate. The services of 112 
professional people were needed to 
operate the three complete carni- 
vals that had to be set up at the 
Jamboree to accommodate all of the 
Scouts. 

However, all of the time and effort 
required by the carnival was amply 
rewarded by the fact that after the 
Scouts had finished the tour they 
kept coming back “just to look 
around,” and to hear the same ques- 
tions repeated by the boys, “Can we 
do that back home?” and “How do 
we go about it?” 

During the carnival shows we 
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Dear Member: 


You are cordially invited to attend the 82nd Annual Meeting of 
your Association to be held at the Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wis- 
consin, September 30 through October 2. The theme of the con- 
ference will be Wood Utilization, From Stump to Finished Prod- 
uct. The highlight of the meeting will be an address at the Annual 
Banquet by the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior. 


September 30 will be devoted to talks by Mr. DeWitt Nelson, 
California Department of Natural Resources; Dr. Frank H. 
Kaufert, School of Forestry, University of Minnesota; Mr. C. D. 
Dosker, Gamble Bros., Inc., Louisville; and Dr. George A. Garratt, 
School of Forestry, Yale University. Following a luncheon in 
honor of Governor Vernon W. Thomson, there will be an oppor- 
tunity to visit a display of animated exhibits of wood and paper 
products arranged by the lumber, plywood, and pulp and paper 
industries. 


On October 1 there will be two outstanding panel discussions 
“Current Examples of Progress in Improving Utilization and 
Management” and “Improving Utilization Through Research 
and Education,” followed by the rare opportunity of visiting the 
famed Forest Products Laboratory. The main event of the 
evening will be the Annual Banquet. 


On October 2 you will enjoy an all-day field trip to Wisconsin 
Dells, Crandall Plantation on Black Hawk Island, and a barbecue 
supper at Devil’s Lake State Park, to be highlighted with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Preston Bradley of the Peoples Church of Chicago. 


Send your hotel reservation today to the Loraine Hotel, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Room rates are as follows: 


Singles with bath 
Doubles with bath 
Twin beds with bath 


$5.75, $6.75, $7.00, $8.25 
$9.00, $10.50, $11.00, $12.50 
$11.00, $11.50, $12.50 


WE HOPE TO SEE YOU IN MADISON 


Fred E. Hornaday 
Executive Vice President 
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talked. to dozens of Scouts and their 
leaders who told us about the ex- 
tensive conservation projects Scouts 
across the country have undertaken. 
In various areas throughout the na- 
tion Scouts have set up camps, where 
they learn more about conservation 
by actually practicing it. 

Brad Bradford, scout master from 
Phoenix, Arizona, told how the 
Scouts in his area are working on 
some land that has been unproduc- 
tive for 25 years. They have built 
about 20 rock dams to check ero- 
sion, and have planted grass seed 
for ground cover and wildflowers for 
beauty. 

In this region, known as the 
Roosevelt Council, Scouts operate 
several camps on land leased from 
the national forests. One of the 
camps is being kept in its wilder- 
ness status and can only be ap- 
proached on foot. At another camp 
for Explorer Scouts, those 14 years 
and older, the boys spend about 
three days a week cleaning parts of 
the area, improving water condi- 
tions, and planting grass seed. The 
rest of week is spent on pack trips 
where the Scouts practice what they 
have learned in Scouting. 

Scouts from the Buffalo, New York 
area reported many interesting proj- 
ests. Fish kills have become numer- 
ous in the rivers there, so the Scouts 
have been tracking down the source 
of these kills. They have found that 
leaks in oi] barges and waste from 


manufacturing plants have been 
mainly responsible. 
At their camps in New York 


State, these Scouts manage a nature 
preserve for wildlife, and operate 
bird feeding stations in the winter. 
On weekends in the spring they 
plant seedlings, supplied by the 
state, while in the fall they devote 
most of their efforts to clearing 
brush and building small bridges 
and dams. 

In the strip mining sections of 
Kansas, Ohio and West Virginia, 
Scouts reported that they have been 
doing something about those ugly 
scars left on the land. They have 
stopped erosion with brush on the 
strips. Christmas trees are piled on 
some strips and some of these are 
used for bird shelters. Black walnut 
seedlings are planted on some of the 
strips. In other places the Scouts 
have even made fishing holes out of 
the pits, and landscaped the areas. 

Oakland, California Scouts told 
us of their extensive terracing and 
tree planting projects to prevent 
erosion. They also plant ground 
cover and fruit bearing shrubs for 


birds. Shoreline cleaning and con- 
trol is part of their program. 

A Paul Bunyan Program has been 
in full swing for two years in the 
Northwest. At Camp Cowles on 
Diamond Lake, Washington, U, S. 
Forest Service men mark trees lor 
cutting, then Explorer Scouts fell, 
trim and saw them into logs. These 
Scouts even bought some horses to 
snake the logs out of the forest en 
route to the saw mill. Afterwards 
they stack and burn the brush. 

Converting a farmland into a na- 
tural wooded area is a project of 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Scouts. 
With the enthusiastic assistance ol 
local county agents these Scouts are 
planting 3,000 trees a year to reach 
a goal of 15,000. They are using 
transplants rather than seedlings to 
reduce the mortality rate. 

Many other conservation camp 
projects were reported by the Scouts 
at the Jamboree, and Wes Klussman, 
national camping director for the 
Scouts, told us how conservation has 
become an integral part of the 
regular camping program. “We have 
been trying to develop these camps 
into good conservation areas through 
check dams, fishing water improve- 
ment, soil and water projects, en- 
couraging wildlife, and in general 
creating a wilderness atmosphere 
that will appeal to boys,” he said. 
In this connection Mr. Klussman 
explained the Wilderness Trail Hik- 
ing Award. To earn this award the 
troops must cover 50 miles and put 
in ten hours of group work along 
the way on such things as trail im- 
provement, check dams, and _ fire 
lanes. 

Foreign Scouts attending the 
Jamboree, there were over 500 of 
them including Canadians, were 
most interested in hearing about 
these projects and seeing the Con: 
servation Carnival. The Scouts from 
Australia and Denmark said _ they 
hoped to practice conservation on 
the same basis as they had witnessed 
it here. And, the Iranian Scout was 
impressed with the soil and water 
conservation measures he had seen. 
In his country the poor soil and 
lack of water drastically limit forest 
production and wildlife population. 

However, it wasn’t all conserva- 
tion at the Jamboree. There was a 
rifle range operated by sharpshooters 
from the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and a Mo-Skeet-O range 
manned by West Point cadets, all 
former Scouts. There was also ex- 
pert instruction in archery, flycast- 
ing, orienteering, and physical fit- 
ness courses. 


—. 


There were contests for the Na. 
tional Jamboree Patrol Champion 
Awards in logging, pioneering and 
personal fitness. In the logging con. 
tests, which included cutting, chop- 
ping and rolling, Scouts from 4 
coal-mining district in Pennsylvania 
defeated the boys from the great 
logging country in the Northwest, 

The Scouts were treated to some 
fine entertainment, and put on ex. 
cellent shows themselves. A spectac- 
ular display of fireworks was fea. 
tured at the opening pagent, and 
singer Rusty Draper and Fred War. 
ing and his Pennsylvanians headed 
the list of Jamboree entertainers. A 
bull whip demonstration — and 
authentic Indian dances in costume 
were two of the splendid acts per- 
formed by the Scouts. 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
addressed the Jamboree at its open- 
ing session on the issue of civil 
rights. “Scouting,” Vice President 
Nixon said, “means recognition of 
the equal dignity of every individual 
in this country regardless of his race 
or creed or color.” Before his speech, 
the Vice President, dined on fish 
sticks with the Scouts from Whittier, 
California, his home town. 

The closing ceremony of the 
Jamboree with world friendship as 
its theme, was most impressive. 
Commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Robert S. 
S. Baden-Powell, the Fuglishman 
who founded Scouting, and the 50th 
anniversary of Scouting opened this 
final event. Episodes which followed 
depicted the spread of the Scout 
movement throughout the world to 
63 free countries. Scouts from many 
of these countries were on stage. 

Chief Scout Executive Dr. Arthur 
A. Schuck then addressed the group 
on strengthening world friendship 
through Scouting. Gifts to the World 
Friendship were placed in a Pot of 
Gold at the end of a rainbow on 
the stage while Dr. Schuck told the 
Scouts to remember the rainbow as 
“a symbol of new vision of the 
youth of the world—a new desire 
for freedom, a new trust in friend- 
ship.” 

The Jamboree concluded with a 
candlelight ceremony at which the 
Scouts rededicated themselves to the 
principles of Scouting. In the 
darkened arena each of the 52,000 
Scouts lit a candle and repeated the 
Scout oath, led by Eagle Scout Dick 
Chappell, via short wave, now on 
“Operation Deep Freeze” in Ant 
arctica—the chosen representative of 
the Boy Scouts. 
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6 Horsepower 
22 Pounds 


The new Homelite 6-22 gives you everything you need to 
set top production, more profitable cutting, more versa- 
tility. Full 6 horsepower has plenty of lugging power to 
bring down trees up to 7 feet in diameter, cut 20” trees in 
18 seconds. New features of famous Homelite engine give 
vou longer engine life, less maintenance and down-time. 
Straight blade sizes from 14” to 60”. Easily converted to 
plunge-cut bow, clearing bar or brush-cutter. 

















They're New... They're Power Packed! 
2 NEW HOMELITE 
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World’s fastest-cutting direct drive chain saw. Fells 8” oak e; 
in 4 seconds, 18” pine in 14 seconds and brings down trees . 
up to 5 feet in diameter. Famous 
Floating Power packed into only 19 
pounds makes the EZ-6 lightest, 
easiest-handling chain saw of its 
type. Does every cutting job... 
felling, notching, limbing, bucking, 
undercutting, boring. 


6 Horsepower 
19 Pounds 











LAST CHANCE TO WIN...CONTEST CLOSES SEPTEMBER 30... 


Nothing to buy, nothing to write, no obligation! Con- 

test closes Sept. 30, so hurry! You may have three #4 O mr F 4 a i 
chances to win. Grand Prize: a free Homelite chain A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
saw every year for life, PLUS 25 chain saws being 4209 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 

given away by Homelite District Offices, PLUS hun- Manufacturers of carryable pumps, generators, chain saws, blowers 

dreds of chain saws awarded by Homelite dealers in In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 

their own local contests. Be sure you’re registered! HOMELITE BUILDS AND SELLS 


Limited to residents of the United States and subject MORE CHAIN SAWS THAN ANY 
to local, state, county and city laws. OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


















Find Your 
Homelite Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 










A major step forward in forest site preparation 


In cooperation with the Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. recently conducted a three months’ 
study of different forest site preparation methods near 
Brunswick, Ga. Some 700 acres in three areas were cleared 
and planted in trees. Six track-type Caterpillar Diesel 
machines, ranging in horsepower from 63 to 320, were used. 
Attachments included Rome offset disc harrows...Fleco 
rakes ...stumpers and cab guards ... Hyster stump driver 
and winch ... anchor-type chain. Each tractor and attach- 
ments worked the length of time needed to provide a 
“dollars and cents” yardstick of production results. Some 
operational pictures are shown here. The results have been 
compiled on the following subjects: Stump Treatment... 
Stump Clearing and Tree Cutting... Chaining... Raking 


BEFORE: One of three areas selected for the project. In 
general, ground conditions ranged from sandy to marshy. In 
one area, pine and palmetto were predominant; in another, 
hammock land with mixed pine and hardwoods; and in the 
third, upland hardwood, mixed pine, palmetto and brush. 
Despite some rain, tractor footing was good. 


RAKED AND WINDROWED: Typical area after raking and 
windrowing. Machines used: Caterpillar D9, D8 and D7 Trac- 
tors and No. 977 Traxcavator* with rakes. The more dense 
areas were cleared by the D9, the less dense by the other 
machines. Areas consisted of live oaks and mixed hardwoods 
with an understory of palmetto, gall berry, myrtles and vines. 


and Windrowing... Harrowing. For information, write 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. or call your nearby Caterpillar 


Dealer. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co, 


(ot EP, gs eet Oe 
SHEARING AND STUMPING: A CAT* D8 Tractor with a 
Rome K.G. blade at work in dry sandy soil, cleared except for 
standing live oaks ranging in diameter from 18” to 81”. Trees 
were hit by stinger at height of 3’ to 4’ above ground level, 
sliced and pushed over. Stump tops were sheared at ground 
level by stinger and cutting edge in one or several passes. 


HARROWING: A D8 with heavy-duty offset harrow on the 
job after an area of upland hardwood, mixed pine and heavy 
brush had been chained, raked and stumps cut at ground level: 
The number of passes—one or two—on an operation like this 
is up to the individual forest owner. After preparation, areas 
were planted by a D2 and D4 with tree planters. 
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